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The Island of the Tiber. 


BIH island of the 
Tiber, though it 
can hardly be said 
to have the same 
historical import- 
ance as the more 





famous quarters of | 
Rome, is neverthe- 
less a spot of con- 
siderable interest, and must have been, 
until the last twenty years, remarkable 
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for its picturesqueness, which even now Sxtone aoe 4 5 








it has not altogether lost. 
Though mentioned in all the books 

which deal with Rome in general, it has | joie mi 
never, until recently, formed the subject | people by Tarquinia, a Vestal virgin, | 
of a separate volume. But the want has | some time after the kings had ceased to 
now been supplied by M. Besnier, who, in | reign in Rome, or presuppose its exis- 
his work “ L’ Ile Tibérine dans PAntiquité” | tence at the time of Tarquinius Superbus, 
(Paris, 1902), which appears as fascicule | who is said to have been killed on the 
87 in the * Bibliotheque des Kcoles fran- | island. This last story, however, dis- 
yaises d’Athtnes et de Rome,” treats of agrees with all other accounts of the 
the subject so carefully and exhaustively | death of the last king of Rome,* and is 
that it will be some time before his admir- only important as a further testimony to | 
able monograph is likely to be super- | the connexion of the name of the family 
seded, with the origin of the island of the Tiber. 
. The first of the four books into which This name, however, is simply that 
It is divided deals with the history of the | of the divine pair, Tarquinius and Tar- 
island in antiquity. According to the | quinia (or Tarpeius and Tarpeia), who 
usual tradition, it took its origin from the | were in primitive times worshipped on 
‘top of corn reaped from the Ager Tar- | the Capitol, and to whom it owes its | 
quiniorum (thenceforth the Campus | earliest appellation, Mons Tarpeius, and | 
Martius) which, after the expulsion of | the name would easily extend itself to the | 
Tarquinius Superbus, was thrown into | plain at the foot of the hill. As to the | 
the Tiber. religious scruples forbidding | origin of the island, there is, according to | 
Its use for food. Other legends either | M. Besnier, this amount of truth in the | 
trace the origin of the island to the crop + Our classical authorities are otherwise unanimous in 


; i is death several vears after his departure from 
of corn from a field given to the Roman | Racine his death several ; P 


Restored Plan of the Tiberine 








Island, as given by Piranesi. 


legend—that the island, though, no doubt, 
it has a more solid nucleus, was never- 
theless in times past (and is still) subject 
to considerable changes in conformation, 
especially after floods, and that it formed 
no part of the city proper until after the 
date to which the expulsion of the kings 
is assigned (509 B.c.). 

We hear nothing of its history during 
the next two centuries, but in 293 B.c. 
the plague raged in Rome, and after two 
years an embassy was sent to the shrine 
of Asculapius at Epidaurus to demand 
the help of the god of healing. The 
legend tells us that, in response to 
the prayers of the Roman envoys, the 
sacred serpent, which was the incarnation 
of the divinity, returned in their ship 
with them to Rome and left it at the 
island, whereupon a temple in the honour 


| of the god of medicine was erected there. 


The real reason, however, for the collo- 
cation was that the new worship was of 
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Greek origin, and its seat was, therefore, in 
accordance with Roman ideas at that 
period, placed outside the limits of the 
city proper. 

The temple was apparently the first 
building of any size to be erected upon 
the island ; a few other cults of less im- 
portance were established there later on. 
The plan on last page is the restoration 
given by Piranesi (‘Le Antichité 
Romane ” vol. iv.), which is probably 
purely conjectural, except in regard to 
tae position of the temple of Aisculapius 
(4), concerning which there is little doubt. 
At some uncertain period the island 
was—no doubt, in allusion to the legend 
mentioned above—provided with em- 
hankment walls disposed in such a manner 
as to give it the form of a ship. Of these 
the only portion which now remains is a 
fragment of walling of large blocks of stone 
upon the north-east side of the island, 
upon which a bust of .Esculapius, with the 
serpent coiled round a staff, may still be 
seen. This is shown in the plate repro- 
duced from Piranesi in the present issue. 
The reproduction from a photograph given 
on this page shows it from another point 
of view at a recent period. This photo- 
graph was taken under the direction of Dr. 
Charles (then residing in Rome), thirteen 
years ago, when the Tiber was unusually 
low, and he had the masonry cleared 


tion was not official, however, he was not 
permitted to proceed. The photograph, 











borates the general accuracy of Piranesi’s 
drawing. In the imperial period an 
obelisk was added to represent the mast 
of the vessel, fragments of which are 
now at Naples and at Munich. No 
other remains are at present visible 
in situ upon the island, but the site of the 
temple of Asculapius is certainly marked 
by the church of 8. Bartolommeo, which 
was dedicated by its original founder, the 
Emperor Otho III, to St. Adalbert of 
Prague, about 1000 a.p. Votive objects 
of terra-cotta, no doubt connected with 
the temple, were found upon the north 
bank of the Tiber in 1885-7. 

At the same time as M. Besnier was 
writing his book, M. René Patouillard, 
whose help he acknowledges in his 
preface, was making an ideal restoration 
of the island in its ancient state, which 
is now in the librarv of the Kcole des 
Beaux-Arts at Paris, but has not yet been 
published. M. Patouillard’s drawings 
were exhibited in the architectural 
gallery at the last Paris Salon, when we 
commented on them at some length in 
our article on the Salon. M. Patouillard 
takes the view that the whole island was 
treated as a galley and revéted with 
masonry giving it that form, but this, 
as Piranesi points out (see under head of 
‘‘Tllustrations’’) is very doubtful in view 


| of the scale of the still existing remains 
of sand for the purpose. As the excava- | 


of the masonry. 
The island has recently been the subject 
of much discussion. The embankment 


however, shows it very well, and corro- | works of the Tiber, which the great flood 


Part of the Ancient Masonry at the end of the Island of the Tiber: from a ‘Photograph. 





| 
| 
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of 1870 showed to be iniperatively 
necessary (though it was inevitable that 
much of the’ picturesqueness of the river 
should disappear), were, unfortunately, 
undertaken, as it would seem, by engineers 
who had a positive aversion for the 
remains of antiquity, and were, further, 
incapable of profiting by its  lessons.* 
They attempted to impose upon the river 
a uniform width of 100 métres, which is too 
great for the ordinary state of the river, 
while insufficient for exceptional floods. 
The Romans of old had arranged matters 
with far more skill. The Ponte 8. Angele, 
built by the Emperor Hadrian to serve as 
an approach to his great mausoleum, was, 
it was found in 1892, built to correspond 
with the various states of the river, threc 
arches (giving a width of 66°50 metres) 


| being provided for low water, two more 


for high water (with a total width of 
97°50 métres), and three still smaller for 
exceptional floods (giving a total width 
of 135 métres). But the modern engl 
neers preferred to reconstruct the bridge 
to the single width of the new bed. 
Reconstruction has also been the fate of 
the Pons Cestius, which spans the right 
arm of the Tiber at the island, and the 
channel was widened from 48 to /? 
métres, the bridge spanning the left-hand 
branch (the Pons Fabricius, numbered 


* Compare “Roman Drainage Works and — 
Regulation,”’ in “‘ Public Works,” vol. ii., No. 4. PP ae 
314; also an admirable article in the ‘“‘ Nuova Anto _ n 
for February 1, 1902, by one of the best of _— “4 
Italian architects, the restorer of the splendid ¢ eae 
at Milan (Luca Beltrami, Per la sistemazivne defini’ 
del Tevere urbano). 
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«1 in Piranesi’s plan) being, for- 
tunately, left untouched. The reason 
for the change in the relative width of 
the two branches of the river is not easy 
to see, and, coupled with the faulty 
inclination to the stream of the piers of 
the new bridges immediately above and 
below the island, the Ponte Garibaldi 
and Ponte Palatino, it led, first of all, to 
the silting up of the left arm of the river, 
and finally, in the great flood of Decem- 
ber, 1900, to the fall of 125 m¢tres of 
embankment on the right bank. But 
the spirit of destruction went still further ; 
a ministerial commission appointed to 
report on the disaster suggested as a 
remedy the total suppression of the 
island by the formation of a bed 70 
metres wide in the centre and the filling 
up (to a certain extent) of the lateral 
channels, so as to give a flood width of 214 
metres. 

This proposal fortunately met with the 
most vigorous opposition, and there is 
now no chance of its being carried out. 
The expedient of constructing a wall 
from the central pier of the Ponte Gari- 
baldi to the point of the island, and of 
blocking the two (enlarged) lateral arches 
of the Pons Cestius except in times of 
flood, secures a sufficient flow of water 
in the left arm, for the present at any rate. 
But the damage once done is not easy 
to repair, and the island, though even 
now picturesque, has lost greatly in 
attractiveness since the construction of 
the embankment walls—in large measure 
inevitably, it is true, though, as we have 
tried toshow, more of its ancient character 
might have been preserved. 


a 
THE WHISTLER EXHIBITION. 


RIAA presume that there will be 
“Yel a general fanfaronnade this 
week, in the quarters of art 
criticism, in regard to the memorial 
exhibition of Whistler’s works which 
has been got together at the New Gallery. 
The cry is that way at present, and 
“Why drag in Velasquez ?” is the pre- 
vailing sentiment. It is one of the 
characteristics of the artistic London of 
the present day that it must always 
have some special fancy, some par- 
ticular shibboleth which is to distinguish 
the faithful from the Philistines. Whistler 
is one of the latest fashions, and any 
scrawl from his pencil is to be accepted 
and admired simply because it is his. 

Not being, happily, liable to be carried 
away by these currents of public fancy, 
we can examine the exhibition at the 
New Gallery in a more sober spirit; and, 
without going into superlatives, can 
tecognise that it is one of remarkable 
Interest, in spite of the fact that a con- 
siderable proportion of its contents, 
numerically, might be described as mere 
studio litter—unfinished suggestions for 
figures or scenes. Some of the worst and 
most capricious of the artist’s previously 
exhibited works are not included; for 
Instance, we do not see the absurd ghost 
of an ill-drawn nude which was exhibited 
Somewhere two or three years ago under 
the ambitious title “ Phryne, Builder of 
Cities,” and was lauded by hysterical 
critics. Nor, on the other hand, do we 
see any examples of Whistler’s small life- 
studies of an earlier period, some of which 
were collected a good many years ago 








in an exhibition in Bond-street, and 
which showed that he could and 
did, at that time, produce careful and 
well-drawn figure studies. Instead of 
these, we have a number of small rough 
scrawls of figures on scraps of paper, 
many of them most carelessly drawn, 
and which an artist more careful of 
a. sound reputation would net have 
wished to exhibit or to sell at all, though 
they might have been useful as memo- 
randa to himself. But Whistler had 
contrived to fool his public to that point 
that many of them would pay solid cash 
for any scribble from his hand. Occa- 
sionally we get a really pretty suggestion 
in one of these rough sketches, as in 
“The Convalescent ” (48, South Room). 
In many of these figure sketches the 
feet are omitted, which saves a great 
deal of trouble. The makers of the 
catalogue show a certain consciousness 
of this in their comment on the pastel 
sketch catalogued as “Little Nude” 
(70, South Room), which, having all its 
limbs, they describe as “‘ a very complete 
study ofa girl.” It is what most painters 
would call a very slight sketch, but it is 
“complete ” no doubt in a relative sense 
and in comparison with the numerous 
examples which are nothing more than 
rough suggestions of figures. 

Most of the few large oil-paintings are 
in the West Gallery. The well-known 
portraits of Carlyle and of the painter’s 
mother (the latter specially lent from the 
Luxembourg by the French Govern- 
ment) hang opposite to each other; both 
very remarkable pictures, which will 
always retain their position as such. But 
it is rather curious to notice that both 
of them show the same very formal 
and conventional arrangement of the 
figure being seated exactly side-ways to 
the spectator, forming a kind of “ side- 
elevation” in fact, and placed close 
against a wall. This may perhaps be 
taken as an exemplification of the opinion 
that Whistler expressed on more than 
one occasion, that a picture was a 
“pattern”? ; a theory that is true in a 
sense, though it may very easily be 
carried too far ; but it may be added that 
this treatment of seated portraits escapes 
all the difficulties of foreshertening 
which occur in any other position. Most 
of Whistler’s portraits are either full-face 
or profile. The portrait of Sarasate 
is a very effective and characteristic one, 
though it must be admitted that the 
texture of the evening dress is not con- 
veyed ; it is only a mass of black, bring- 
ing out the face by contrast with great 
vigour, and forming with the shirt front 
an “arrangement in black and white.” 
The portrait of Mrs. Louis Huth, in the 
South Room, has more freedom of line 
than most; the sitter, in an evening 
dress with a train, is painted as if just 
in the act of turning round, the sweep of 
her dress making a kind of spiral line. 
To our thinking,. however, the most 
remarkable of all the portraits, as a 
picture, is the well-known one of a child, 
Miss Alexander, which hangs in the 
West Room, and which is a palpable and 
very successful attempt to emulate 
Velasquez in his own line. The painter 
is known to have given immense pains 
to this picture, and we should say, from 
our recollection of it when first exhibited, 
that it was much worked upon since then. 


As it stands now, in spite of something 
unsatisfactory in the colour and texture 
of the face, it is on the whole the most 
remarkable work of its class that Whistler 
produced. 

Of the landscape and sea sketches (for 
none of them are much more than 
sketches), and the class of works called 
“Nocturnes” and “ Arrangements,” 
our opinion is the same as it has always 
been—that they are unfinished sugges- 
tions of effect, often very poetic as 
suggestions, but which, as Burne-Jones 
said in his evidence in the case against 
Ruskin, cannot be regarded as finished 
pictures in the sense that a true work 
of art ought to be finished. The “ Noc- 
turne, St. Marks” (3 West Room), is a 
mere smudge ; the “ Seascape ” (4) is a 
fine bit of atmospheric effect, but the sea 
is not made out. The “ Nocturne, 
Southampton Water” (9), is a bit of real 
poetry of effect, as also “ Valparaiso ” 
(16) and “Old Battersea Bridge” (17). 
The latter is a reasonable representa- 
tion; not so the celebrated “ Nocturne 
in Blue and Silver ” (12), which is effec- 
tive enough as colour, but the bridge 
is constructionally absurd. Along with 
such works as these, in the same room, 
we find such grotesque absurdities as 
the two pictures of “ Whistler in His 
Studio,” in which he has chosen to repre- 
sent himself as a kind of scare-crow 
figure; and then our admiration is 
claimed again by such a bit of real 
beauty of design and colour as the 
interior with two draped figures known 
as “Symphony in White,” though the 
real point of the colour effect lies in the 
fact that the dresses are not both white, 
the figure on the right. being clad in a 
low but warm-toned dress which cannot 
be described as white. We can under- 
stand enthusiasm about a work like 
this ; what we do not understand is that, 
because Whistler could produce such 
works, therefore we are to admire and 
accept all his eccentricities and _half- 
commenced suggestions—to say “ half- 
finished ”” would in many cases be going 
too far. 

It is otherwise when we come to the 
etchings, especially the fine collection 
lent by the King, which is hung in the 
Central Hall. Many of the line etchings, 
those on the Thames especially, represent 
the best that pure etching can do, though, 
as we have said before, we think that 
most of the exhibitions of the Society of 
Painter-Etchers can show some works 
equal to them. The lithographs, of 
which a number are collected, are mere 
rough sketches of bits of street detail, 
such as numbers of people accustomed 
to sketching this kind of subject could 
do just as well. The fuss that was made 
about these when first exhibited was, 
as we pointed out at the time, perfectly 
absurd ; and it is amusing to see, from 
some notices in the press, that some of 
the art-critics have begun to find this 
out—rather late in the day. 

The catalogue is very inconveniently 
arranged, the numbers starting afresh 
in different departments and in different 
rooms, and as there is no heading to the 
pages giving the name of the room, it is 
difficult to find out where one is. It is 
much better to have only one series of 
numbers in a catalogue; but if there 





are separate series, the general heading 
C 
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should be repeated at the top of each 
page. As it is, visitors are put to much 
trouble with the catalogue which might 
easily have been avoided by a more 
logical arrangement. 





-<e—___- 
NOTES. 
Liability of THE case of Maguire v. 
tout. The Corporation of Liver- 
omer" yool, recently before the 


Court of Appeal, again draws attention 
to a point of great importance to the 
public. The plaintiff was suing for 
damages sustained by his horse by 
reason of its having slipped up at a stone 
crossing in one of the streets of Liverpool. 
The evidence was that near one of the 
slabs which formed this crossing there 
was a hole in the road 5 in. deep, shelving 
up to 3 in. and 9 in. across ; there was no 
evidence or even allegation of any want 
of care on the part of the plaintiff, and 
the sole defence on the part of the Cor- 
poration was that there was no “ mis- 
feasance ”’ on their part, and that this 
being the consequence of “ nonfeas- 
ance’ they were not liable to the indi- 
vidual. The roads were vested in the 
Corporation by Acts of Parliament, 
similar in their provisions to the Public 
Health Act, 1875; but one section went 
further, and enacted that the Corporation 
should be liable to be indicted at common 
law for want of sufficient repair, in the 
same manner as any individual liable 
for the repair would have been before the 
passing of the Act. The Court of Appeal 
reversed the finding of the Judge of the 
Liverpool Court of Passage in favour of 
the plaintiff, and entered judgment for 
the defendant Corporation, on the ground 
that this section only gave the right to 
an indictment by the Crown, and did 
not confer a right to bring a civil action. 
We only desire once again to draw atten- 
tion to the state of the law on this subject. 
Having regard to the powers now con- 
ferred upon Municipal Corporations, the 
expenses incurred by them, and the 
protection given them from actions by 
reason of the Public Authorities Pro- 
tection Act (1893), is it equitable that 
they should remain under no direct 
liability to individual members of the 
public for a gross neglect of their duties, 
such as that shown above, because it 
falls within the legal definition of “ non- 
feasance ” ? 


eae PROVISION having been made 


Queen-street for the rehousing of the 

and Kingsway. : ; 
working-class population— 

about 3,700 in number—who are dis- | 


| 
| 
possessed by the scheme for the new | 
thoroughfare, the Home Secretary has | 
sanctioned the demolition of all the pro- | 
perty needed for the laying out of Kings- | 
way. The work is now in progress in | 
Great Queen-street and in the rear of the | 
west side of Lincoln’s Inn-fields. One of | 
the houses calls for a passing notice in 

our columns, for it has just been vacated | 
by Messrs. Love & Malcomson, Limited, | 
who, at Nos. 74-6, Great Queen-street, 
represented a firm who were the printers 
of the Builder there during a period of 
sixty-one years. When this journal was 
established in 1842 the firm traded under 
the style of J. L. Cox & Sons; it after- 
wards became Cox & Wyman, and then 
Wyman & Sons. When Benjamin 








Franklin worked in 1725-6 as a journey- 
man printer at Watts’s, which was 
then at the east end of Wild-court 
(south side) behind Little Wild-street, 
he lodged, as he himself records, “in 
an Italian warehouse opposite the 
Romish church ” in Duke, now Sardinia, 
street. Watts removed, it seems, to 
Charles, since Macklin, street. Wild- 
court (see the views in the Builder of 
November 18, 1854) and Little Wild- 
street, leading out of Great Wild-street 
into Sardinia-place, and the site of the 
electricity generating station in Sardinia- 
place, will soon be greatly changed. On 
coming to England as delegate from 
Pennsylvania, Franklin visited Watts’s, 
and there saw his printing-press. The 
tradition that he worked at Nos. 74-6, 
Great Queen-street is due perhaps to the 
fact that the press was bought in 1771 
by Edward Cox, and used for some time 
at his works. In 1838 it passed to 
Messrs. Harrild & Son, of Great Distaff- 
lane, Friday-street, and was secured 
in June, 1841, by Mr. Murray, for 
America. There is a woodcut of it 
in Leigh Hunt’s “The Town,” and 
a copy was deposited in the Patents 
Museum. For constructing the tramway 
and pipe and wire subways in Little 
Queen-street it was found necessary to 
divert the Great Queen-street sewer into 
one at a lower level with which the 
new sewer, passing northwards, is con- 
nected. The paving works in Kingsway 
through the area we describe between 
Sardinia and Great Queen streets will 
be begun in June or July. 





Some very singular repre- 
sentations were made last 
week to the President of the 
Board of Trade by the Parliamentary 
Committee of the Trades’ Union Con- 
gress. It was stated that there was a 
tendency for railway companies to put 
men who were incompetent in charge of 
trains. The suggestion was that this 
was done from motives of economy, but 
it seems inconceivable that any railway 
manager would be sufficiently lacking 
in foresight to countenance such a 
suicidal policy. Another charge is that 
men were employed who did not know 
the road. The half-yearly meetings had 
not all been held, and Sir E. Paget took 
the opportunity of assuring the Midland 
shareholders last week that, as far as 
their line was concerned, the statement 
was incorrect. It had always been the 
practice with them that a driver must 
sign a statement that he was acquainted 
with the read, and could run over it in 
safety, before he was allewed to do so. 
The deputation suggested that it should 
be made a criminal offence to work 
trains with uncertified drivers ; but Mr. 
Balfour pointed out that if the com- 
panies’ rules were carried out, this would 
be wholly unnecessary. To our mind, 
the most unsatisfactory element in the 
Reports on railway accidents is the too 
frequent indication that carefully framed 
rules and regulations are sometimes 
almost systematically disregarded. The 
idea of being at the mercy of an incom- 
petent engine-driver is so disquieting 
that it would be well if all the railway 
chairmen were to endorse Sir Ernest 
Paget’s remarks—adding an assurance 


Railway 
Engine Drivers. 


that their rules bearing upon the safety | ad t ' 
be suppressed. The Victoria monument, 


of travel were all being strictly enforced. 
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THE decision o . 
Telephone - f the Post- 
Wires. master-General to take 


measures for preventing 
overhead telephone wires from spoilin 
the appearance of country districts : 
laudable. At the same time dwellers in 


country places must bear in mind that 


if they want the conveniences of a city 
they must put up with some of the 
disagreeable element of town life 
Dwellers in country houses complain 
at one moment because they have not 
a telephone service, and the next because 
the landscape is disfigured by telephone 
wires. But, to use a homely saying, a 
man cannot have his cake and eat it, At 
the same time care should be taken 
by public offices not heedlessly to destroy 
or minimise the agreeableness of rural 
scenery. In the Epping case complaint 
was made that wires were taken across 
open spaces, thereby injuring the appear- 
ance of the landscape. The Post-office 
seemed to have something to sav in its 
defence; and we, nevertheless, take this 
as an instance of a thing which should be 
guarded against. 





CONCURRENTLY with the 
appointment of H.R.H. the 
Prince ef Wales as Lord 
Warden of the Cinque Ports it has been 
decided that Walmer Castle shall no 
longer be used as the official residence of 
the Lord Warden. We presume that 
this diminution of the conditions under 
which the wardenship has been held 
hitherto may in a measure be due to the 
belief that the serious illness from which 
a distinguished lady has happily recovered 
was occasioned by the insanitary state 
of the building. On May 1 the rooms 
of historical interest, with the gardens 
and ramparts, will be opened to the 
public. In 1892 Mr. W. H. Smith 
presented to the nation some relics he 
had acquired of William Pitt, the Duke of 
Wellington, and others of his predecessors 
in the wardenship. The jurisdiction of 
the barons, or wardens, of the five ports 
was established by William I. Walmer 
Castle, which is prettily situated in well- 
timbered grounds close by the sea-shore, 
was built in 1539 by Henry VIII., who 
at or about the same time built the 
adjacent Deal Castle and Sandown 
Castle. The latter, standing a short 
distance northwards from Deal coast- 


Walmer 
Castle. 


| guard station, has been broken into 


ruins by the encroachment of the sea. 


Mr. M. H. SpreLMANN gave 

Society of a lecture on Tuesday even: 
Arts. ing at the Society of Arts 

on the Victoria Memorial, which was 
rendered very interesting by the appro- 
priate exhibition of a series of lantern 
slides illustrating a number of other 
memorials to Royal or dist nguished 
personages in different parts of Hurope. 
furnishing an opportunity of comparison 
with what is in progress in London. The 
finest of these is Schilling’s monument I 
commemoration of the founding of the 
German Empire, which, if a little heavy 
in the style of the figures (as !s nearly 
always the case with German sculpture). 
has great grandeur and dignity as 4” 
ensemble. The worst was certainly 
Quérol’s riotous design for a monument 
to King Alfonzo XII. of Spain. rao 
part of which, one is glad to learn, is to 
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—————— 
though it was at a disadvantage in being 
only}photographed from a plaster model, 
takes its place well among these, and is 
superior to almost all of them in general 
design; yet one cannot help feeling 
that¢there 1s something in the best 
French sculpture of this class which is 
notin even the best English work. 
Racial difference, perhaps—difference of 
national temperament, is at the root of 
it: but one cannot ignore it. 





Tae Annual Exhibition of 
Water-colours {the thirty- 
ninth) at Messrs. Agnew’s 
Gallery serves to recall one’s thoughts 
to a period when the art of painting 
was simpler but perhaps more true in its 
aims than now, when there is so much 
eccentricity paraded under the name of 
originality. In the days of De Wint 
the water-colour palette was restricted, 
but noble work was produced with it, as 
many of the drawings here testify, those 
of De Wint and others. One of the 
finest in composition is Cotman’s “‘ Mouth 
of the Medway” (4); the manner in 
which the ship is built up along with the 
cloud behind it reminds one of Turner. 
Barrett’s classicalities are somewhat 
weak, but he gets a wonderfully true 
effect of early sun-light in the drawing 
entitled “‘ Morning” (39). David Cox, 
as seen in this exhibition, is unequal : 
“The Mountain Road ” (22), the largest 
of his works here, is very conventional 
in the colour and treatment of rocks 
and trees ; he is seen at his best in one or 
two smaller works, such as “‘ The Hay- 
field” (42) and ‘Langhorne Castle” 
(75). Copley Fielding’s rather stale trick 
of the white sails and lighthouse against 
a background of inky cloud is exemplified 
in one or two works here, but he made 
a fine view of Seaford Cliffs from New- 
haven pier (104). Prout is always alike, 
yet always welcome, he is so thoroughly 
good in his way, in spite of being such 
a confessed mannerist. One or two of 
Mr. John Gilbert’s “standard-bearer” 
style of horsemen are to be seen, which 
we are rather tired of, but on the other 
hand it is interesting to meet with a 
work of his in quite a different manner 
—a scene from “‘ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” showing Cobweb, Peasblossom, 
Moth, and Mustard-seed, doing homage 
to Bottom. The latter is rather wanting 
in humour, but the four fairies are 
delightful, and show the most delicate 
and finished execution. The two finest 
things in the room, in quite different 
ways, are Collier’s grand landscape, 
~ Arundel Park ” (113), which in its way 
It would be difficult to beat, and W. 
Hunt’s “ His First Effort” (102). The 
lace of the boy, contemplating his 
faricature picture on the easel, is a 
perfect piece of comedy in painting, 
and in itself worth a visit to the Gallery. 
Dutch UNDER this title there is 
wantin exhibited at Mr. Maclean’s 
Gallery in the Haymarket a 
collection. of water-colour drawings by 
Miss Emily M. Paterson. They show 
originality of style and a keen perception 
. colour effect. In “ Evening from the 
mudecca” (2) the effect of the two 
Warm-tinted sails forming the only 
points of warm colour in the scheme is 
4 charming incident. The artist gets 


Messrs. 
Agnew's 
Gallery. 


colour effect from these sails again in 
“Fishing Boats ” (11) “ A Dutch Back- 
water” (9) and “The White Cloud ” 





| SOCIETY OF PAINTER-ETCHERS. 
THE twenty-third exhibition of the Society 

of Painter-Etchers and Engravers, now open 

at the gallery of the Society of Water-Colours, 


ay 1 e ; 6 . . . . 
(13) are good compositions ; and in “ Grey | includes as ‘its special point a collection of 


Holland ” (45), one of the larger works, 


| examples of etching, dry-point, and mezzotint 


| 


Miss Paterson is as effective a colourist | by the President, Mr. Seymour Haden, with the 
as in the warmer-toned Venetian scenes. | Object of illustrating the variety of methods 


incident in painters’ architecture. 


The 
Modern 


Gallery. : 
** which we have already 


noticed, is now supplemented by a small 
exhibition of water-colours by Miss 
Burnaby-Atkins, under the _ title 
“Meadow, Wood, and Garden.” Masses 











of bright flowers form an important 
element in these drawings, and are 
brilliantly and_ effectively painted. 
“ Agaleas”” and ‘‘ Herbaceous Border, 
Scaler’s Hill” (50 and 51) are among 
the best of these. A very effective 
little picture is made, under the title 
“Harmony ” (14), by the contrast of a 
foreground of bright flowers with the 
mass of dark trees in the middle distance ; 
the composition has quite a decorative 
effect. The collection as a whole leaves 
a very pleasant impression. 





Electric Light Mr. NELSON Dawson has 

Mr Ncso, been showing this week at 

Dawson. 111, Jermyn-street, Picca- 
dilly, a number of beautiful electric light 
fittings, which he has just completed 
for Mr. Hare’s new municipal buildings 
at Crewe. The designs were made by 
Mr. Dawson, in conjunction with Mr. 
Hare, with due regard to the rooms they 
are to furnish. That for the Council 
Chamber is naturally the handsomest, 
and is an exceedingly beautiful piece of 
work, sclid and substantial. Thesmaller 
lights are interesting in their design 
and workmanship, and suitable for the 
purpose intended. It gives much addi- 
tional value to a building to have its 
fittings specially made, more particularly 
when the architect and craftsman combine 
so successfully as in the present instance. 





THE annual dinner of the 
London Master Builders’ 
Association on Wednesday 
evening was the occasion of the presenta- 
tion to Mr. J. Howard Colls of his portrait, 
painted by Mr. Orchardson, as a well- 
merited acknowledgment of the service 
he had done to the architectural and 
building world by persevering in an 
appeal, the successful result of which 
has done so much to modify the oppres- 
sive action of the law in regard to ancient 
lights. Mr. Colls, who was enthusiastic- 
ally received, acknowledged the gift in a 
speech of great tact and good taste. 
Mr. Orchardson’s picture, it is hardly 
necessary to say, is admirable both as a 
portrait and as a work of art. 


——— 


CLaypoLE BripGr, LINcoLNSHIRE.—At their 
meeting on February 9, the Society of Anti- 
quaries passed unanimously a resolution in 
favour of the preservation of the bridge at 
Claypole, near Newark, which is an unusually 
perfect specimen of the XIVth century 
period, and is threatened with demolition in 
favour of an iron one. The bridge carries 
the road across the river Witham from Clay- 
pole, in the parts of Kesteven, into Notting- 


Presentation 
to Mr. Colls. 





hamshire. 


THE collection of Mr. Colley’s 
work at the Modern Gallery, | 


| exemplified among the general collection of 








| that may be used in the engraver’s art. 


In “Campanile San Georgio” (21) the | 
tower is not straight—a too frequent | 


Among 
these are included also “ etching heightened by 
dry-point,” and “ mezzotint enforced by etch- 
ing.” These are old works, ‘only meant to 
be looked at for the purpose they are intended 
to serve ” ; and in fact they are not among the 
best things in the room. The main divisions 
into which etching falls are in reality better 


works hung in the gallery ; but it may no doubt 
be useful to draw the special attention of visitors 
to the variety of methods that may be employed, 
and the effects produced by them. A com- 
parison of the two views of “ Egham Loch ” 
(should it not be ‘‘ lock” ?) taken from the same 
point and showing the same composition, 
one (187) in line etching, the other (197) in mezzo- 
tint, is instructive in showing how differently 
the same subject comes out in these two 
different methods ; it would have been more 
instructive still if the etched example had been 
simpler and with fewer lines. For the true 
merit of pure etching consists in indicating a 
great deal with few lines, and every line well 
considered ; a character of work which is better 
exemplified in some of the other exhibits than 
in these; for instance in Sir C. Holroyd’s 
‘* Watendlath ” (212), which consists only of a 
foreground tree and a few contour lines of 
landscape ; or, in a less simple and reticent 
manner, in M. Béjot’s views in Paris and in 
some of Mr. Oliver Hall’s etchings. We do 
not see among Mr. Haden’s exhibits any examples 
of mezzotint heightened by etching ; none are so 
described at all events ; nor can one imagine the 
effect to be good, the two methods being so radi- 
cally different—mezzotint dealing with surfaces, 
etching with lines. The works described as 
‘etching heightened with dry point’ are what 
we call “scratchy ” in effect ; all of them have 
this characteristic, as if dry-point lines had 
been scored on roughly to give shadow in places. 
There is no reason why an etching shoul not be 
touched up with dry-point to save the trouble 
of stopping out and putting the plate in the 
acid again ; the mechanical effect for printing 
is much the same ; but if the dry point is used 
extensively on an etched plate there must 
be a difficulty in maintaining the same character 
of line, since the etched line is produced without 
pressure and the dry-point line requires 
pressure. At all events, these plates have the 
result of appearing confused with lines which 
have no certain aim. An etching should be as 
free in line as you like—the freedom and ease 
of the line is its charm; but they should be 
lines with a definite meaning and trend, not 
scrawled on in a careless and indefinite manner. 
Almost all kinds of black-and-white work 
that can be produced and printed on plates 
are illustrated in the collection. Among the 
works which represent the true and typical 
art of line etching are Mr. Oliver Hall’s “ Trees 
near Hurston Place” (19) and “ Half-timber 
Houses” (26), and Mr. Burridge’s ‘ Traeth 
Bach ” (23)—so in the catalogue, in which there 
are so many obvious misprints that one cannot 
feel sure of any out-of-the-way title. Mr. C. J. 
Watson has two very good architectural sub 
jects (30 and 31). Mr. Burridge’s interior, 
“The Little Smithy” (72) is excellent in its 
pure line style and its effect of light. Mr. W. 
Monk exhibits nine important works all in a 
good style, among which we may mention 
especially “ The Rectory Well, Amersham 
(81), a bit of antiquity interesting also for its 
own sake; “The Fly Fishers” (83), and 
‘Chestnuts, Shardeloes Park” (84). Mr. 
Hedley Fitton’s contributions include two good 
architectural subjects, ““The Horse Guards ” 
(139) and “ Pulteney Bridge, Bath” (142), 
All Sir C. Holroyd’s are good examples of etch- 
ing; so are Mr. Urwick’s, among which may be 
mentioned especially “‘ Scotney Castle” (216), 
a dry-point on pewter. M. Béjot’s Parisian 
subjects we have already referred to; M. 
Chahine, one is glad to see, shows that he can 
draw subjects that are not ugly; M. Helleu’s 
dry-point portraits are as good as ever ; Miss 
Margaret Kemp-Welch shows a good many 
etchings in pure style; Mr. Slocombe has an 
effective work entitled “ The Light of the Great 
City, Twenty Miles Away ” (288), in which the 
effect is got by heavy line shadowing in the 
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foreground—the kind of subject which would 
lend itself better to mezzotint ; and Mr. Sydney 
Lee exhibits two powerful works in a heavy 
thick black line, ‘‘ The Bridge ” (306) and “ The 
Old Mill” (310). 

Among works that are out of the usual 
lines of etching are Mr. East’s powerful set of 
works in thick bleck line on a coarse toned 
paper. Mr. East has made a manner of his 
own in etching, unmistakably; the effect is 
rather coarse, but the “Storm in the Cots- 
wolds ” (125), the best to our thinking of the 
set, has a Rembrandt-ish force about it. Mr. 
Frank Brangwyn carries griminess of effect 
to an extreme in his large etching “‘ Building 
the South Kensington Museum” (104), an 
effect got from a mass of scaffolding, a dingy 
web of lines on a paper that looks as if covered 
with dirt. We cannot admire such work ; but 
his “ Turkish Cemetery ” (109) has more of the 
power and less of the dinginess. Mr. David 
Waterson’s ‘“ Nightfall” (63) is a powerful 
landscape study. Mr. E. J. Detmold gives an 
ambitious design of ‘‘ Prometheus” (1) which 
is somewhat puzzling in its composition and 
meaning, and a drawing of a bull (‘‘ Taurus ’’—4) 
which is exaggerated—a bull evolved from the 
author’s inner consciousness, and of which the 
left hindleg seems odd in drawing. The drawing 
of a long-eared bat (8), signed by both the 
brothers, Maurice and Edward Detmold, is a 
beautiful bit of delicate work; and Mr. E. 
Detmold again gives us a fine study of “A 
Phoenix” (10) with wings spread, a decorative 
bird whose head seems to be suggested by 
the Egyptian cloisonné heads of eagles. Mr. 
Spence’s “‘ Dante on the Sea of Ice” (13) 
does not, we think, realise Dante’s idea, which 
was that of a level frozen sea above which parts 
of the heads of the frozen sinners protruded ; 
Mr. Spence shows rather the “ hummocks ” of 
a terrestrial Arctic expedition. Among fancies 
of various kinds M. Bauerle’s “ Autumn” (250), 
a soft-ground etching of children carrying 
fruit, is a pretty bit of design ; and the book- 
plates by Mr. Eve, Mr. Sherborn, and Mr. 
Pott, are all good examples of the kind of 
decorative and conventional design which should 
be adhered to in this clxss of work. 

9 — 
THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 
ARCHITECTS. 

THE usual fortnightly meeting of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects was held at 
No. 9, Conduit-street, W., on Monday, Mr. J. 
Belcher, President, in the chair, 

Deceased Members. 

The minutes of the last meeting were taken as 
read, 

Mr. Graham said he regretted to announce 
the decease of Mr. James Barnet, of Sydney, 
New South Wales, who was elected a Fellow 
of the Institute in 1886. Also of Mr. James 
Thomson, Fellow, of Glasgow. Mr. Thomson, 
as they all knew, was the architect of a great 
many important buildings in Glasgow, and was 
vice-president of the Glasgow Institute of Archi- 
tects. 





BRITISH 


Architectural Education. 

The Chairman said he believed he would be 
acting only in accordance with their wishes in 
taking that opportunity of offering the congratu- 
lations of the Institute to Mr. Reginald Blom- 
field on his election to the Royal Academy. 
They all admired Mr. Blomfield and recognised 
the zeal which he had displayed in connexion 
with architectural education, as was evidenced 
by his attendance that evening to give them 
the benefit of his views on that subject. 

Mr. Blomfield said he thanked them 
very heartily for their congratulations. He 
thought the honour which had been paid him 
was an honour, in his humble opinion, for the 
calling, and therefore he thanked them for the 
kind sympathy they had shown in the matter. 

Mr. Blomfield then read a paper on “ Archi- 
tectural Education,” in the course of which he 
said that the subject of architectural educacion 
had long engaged the attention of all thoughtful 
architects. | Notwithstanding the increasing 
tendency to develop school training, and the 
improvements that had been made in it, the 
pupilage system had, in the main, held the 
field. No successful attempt had been made 
to bring it into relation with the schools and to 
co-ordinate the various methods of training in 
use in the latter. It was highly important 
that a pupil, before entering an architect’s 
office, should have gone through such pre- 
liminary training in the schools as would enable 
him to get his bearings in the office without 





waste of time. Hence they had now to consider 
how the student should be started in his course 
of architectural training, what subjects he should 
study, and how they should be taught. To arrive 
at clear ideas on this matter it was necessary 
to define what was wanted in an architect. 

Architecture is the art that translates con- 
struction into beautiful forms; the architect, 
therefore, must master the principles and 
methods of construction before he can translate 
them. His real technique consists of the 
mastery of building processes: these are the 
true vehicle for the expression of his imagination. 
Another highly important matter is the possi- 
bilities of new methods of construction. Steel 
and iron render’ possible feats of construction 
which, on economic grounds alone, are irresis- 
tible ; and it is the architects’ business, as 
artists of form, to study steel and ironwork in 
order to develop out of its practical use methods 
of construction which have a beauty of their 
own in their adaptation of means to ends, 
The architect’s training ought to enable him 
to take this matter up where the engineer is 
compelled to leave it through want of training 
in form and lack of artistic imagination. 

Dealing with the unsatisfactory condition of 
architectural education, the author summarised 
the chief defects of the present system of schools 
as (1) faults of syllabus ; (2) faults of teaching 
method ; (3) the absence of co-ordination, 
resulting in waste of resources and loss of driving 
power. Two years ago some informal confer- 
ences of architects were held to discuss the 
situation ; and finally, at the invitation of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, a Board 
of Architectural Education was formed to con- 
sider the whole matter. The conclusions 
arrived at by the Board were embodied in a 
report which, together with a syllabus, had been 
provisionally adopted. Five points were dealt 
with, viz.: (1) Preliminary education; (2) 
the length of the proposed course; (3) the 
syllabus of training; (4) the laboratory or 
workshop for training in practical work ; (5) 
the steps to be taken to initiate and administer 
the. scheme. 

As regards (1) preliminary education, it is a 
difficult matter to assess the exact amount of 
general education necessary to an intending 
student of architecture. A student may have 
great natural aptitude for architecture, but little 
aptitude or little opportunity of acquiring the 
knowledge usually given by a good general 
education. The Board consider it best not to 
impose any preliminary test for admission to 
the architectural course, but to leave it to the 
individual training institutions themselves to 
lay down the amount of preliminary education 
they severally consider desirable. The Board, 
however, consider that evidence should be 
shown of some capacity in drawing, both geo- 
metrical and freehand. 

(2) For the length of the proposed course, the 
Board recommend four years as a minimum— 
the first two years to be spent in the schools, 
the last two in an architect’s office. The object 
of this is twofold : first, to enable the student to 
master his rudiments in the schools, in order 
that when he enters the architect’s office he 
may know how to learn, and get the full advan- 
tage of his opportunities in the office ; secondly, 
that in view of the pupil being partially trained, 
architects may be disposed to take pupils at a 
lower premium, and parents and guardians 
may not be put to a greater expense than they 
are under the present pupilage system. The 
pupil should continue his studies in the schools 
during his term in an architect’s office. The 
preliminary course must of necessity be rudi- 
mentary, and should be supplemented by more 
advanced studies under his old teachers during 
his two last years. His studies will thus be 
pursued on a consecutive system, and under 
competent supervision from first to last. It is 


suggested that, on the completion of the course, |} 


a certificate should be granted to the student in 
consideration of satisfactory progress and capa- 
city as proved by his work in the schools, and by 
a study of some architectural project, to include 
working drawings and specifications, and an 
analytical account of the nature and intention 
of the project. This study should be on the 
lines of the thesis submitted for degrees in 
certain University courses. The certificate 
would be endorsed by the architect with whom 
the student had served his time. 

(3) The first step towards standardising the 
different systems of training would be the 
adoption by the schools of a common syllabus, 
The syllabus proposed by the Board rests on the 
general principle that construction is the basis 








of architecture, and the correlative principle 
that architecture is the interpretation of cop. 
struction into forms of xsthetic value, [y 
drawing up this syllabus the Board have been 
guided by the following considerations : (1) 
That it should be thoroughly practical, stress 
being laid on the teaching of construction as the 
basis of architecture ; (2) that it should not 
attempt too much, that is, should not overload 
the student with a vast array of subjects, but 
should cut down those subjects to the essential 
and irreducible minimum, and insist on the 
student obtaining a thorough mastery of the 
subject as far as he goes. The following is the 
syllabus proposed by the Board : (1) Building 
materials; (2) construction, including (a) 
applied mechanics, strictly in practical relation 
to construction, and (6) the practical methods 
of the building trades ; (3) architectural draw. 
ing, including working and freehand drawings, 
solid geometry, and measured drawings of 
historical examples of architecture ; (4) geo. 
metrical projection and rudimentary perspec. 
tive, this latter to be studied as an aid to the 
shaping and modelling of buildings, not as a 
means of elaborating architectural drawings ; 
(5) design and the history of architecture as 
supplemental to and elucidatory of the study of 
construction. These subjects would be taught 
by classwork in the schools and by demonstra- 
tion in the laboratory or lecture theatre of prac- 
tical work. 

(4) The laboratory or workshop for training 
in practical work is an essential feature of the 
scheme. The demonstrations given in the 
laboratory would be in intimate relations with 
the lectures given in the classrooms of the 
schools, and the course would be arranged 
so that the training in the classrooms and in 
the workshops should proceed together. The 
author explained that there was no idea of 
using these workshops for the purpose of turn- 
ing the student into a skilled plumber, or mason, 
or whatever the trade may be. The object was 
to enable him to see with his own eyes, and if 
necessary handle with his own hands, the various 
materials and processes employed, in order that 
when he had to direct these processes himself 
in after years he might have actual knowledge 
and realisation of what he was doing. The 
author thought there was a little too much of 
the dilettante and the fine gentleman about the 
modern young architect ; he would do better 
if he took off his elegant frock-coat and set to 
work in his shirt-sleeves. 

(5) With regard to the steps to be caken to 
initiate and administer the scheme, these must, 
to some extent, be tentative at first. The 
scheme could only be got under way by the 
goodwill and co-operation of the various educa- 
tional bodies concerned ; and it was proposed 
to submit the scheme and its syllabus to 
recognised architectural training institutions, 
and to invite them to adopt it. Where engineer- 
ing schools exist side by side with architectural 
schools, as in some of the modern Universities, 
the student should avail himself, as far as pos- 
sible, of the training there given; but, gene- 
rally speaking, it was proposed to invite the 
county councils to place their technical work- 
shops at the disposal of recognised training insti- 
tutions for purposes of practical demonstration. 

In concluding his summary of the proposals, 
the author said that in recommending the 
adoption of a uniform system and syllabus the 
object the Board had in view was to reinforce 
education, to enlarge its opportunities by 
bringing the schools into touch with one 
another, so that, for example, their united 
resources might admit of lectures and demon- 
strations on a level beyond their attainment 
individually. The last thing the Board had 
in view was the establishment of a rigid and 
inelastic method of training ; their aim was the 
co-operation of the schools in a scheme adopted 
by them all. It was proposed that the Board 
of Architectural Education should act as 4 
central advisory body to the several schools, 
with power to direct the administration of the 
scheme by means of visitors, who would report 
to the Board on the work done in the schools. 
The future constitution of the Board had not 
yet been determined, but endeavour ought to 
be made to make it as representative as p0s- 
sible of the profession generally. It was for 
architects to put their house in order, to prove 
by visible evidence throughout the comming 
that the practice of architecture is an affair © 


real skill and solid knowledge ; that the — 
tect, from his point of view, is an exper , 
engineer 


building, every bit as much as the 
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.. from his. When the public realised that to 
. nd their money on building to the best 
advantage they must go to the architect as the 
man who really knew his trade they would 
readily accord them the recognition due to men 
of special knowledge and admitted ability in 
their own calling. The first step to this desir- 
able end was to see to the training of their 
students, that they, at any rate, should master 
the technique of the great art of building. So 
should they prepare the way for the return of 
architecture to her rightful place as the mistress 


of the arts. 





sir A. Riicker said he could not pretend 
os have any expert and very little dilettante 
knowledge of their art, and he had hoped to 
have followed gentlemen who would have been 
able to speak more to the point than he, but 
he took it as a great compliment to the Univer- 
sity of London that he should be asked to 
propose a vote of thanks to the reader of the 
paper. There was one point he felt strongly 
about. He had all his life been a devotee of 
pure science. He did not know that he had 
ever been set any practical job in the sense 
that those present regarded a job as practical, 
but, nevertheless, he believed that no man in 
the room felt more strongly than he did that if 
the great movement which was now taking 
place in technical education was to have a 
sound foundation—if it was ever to reach 
the heights they hoped it would attain—it was 
absolutely necessary that it should be carried 
out by, or in conjunction with, those who were 
themselves the professional members of the 
great professions and trades which they wished 
to carry to a higher point of technical education. 
It was absolutely absurd to suppose that a body 
of men whose life had been spent in dealing 
with things from a non-practical point of view 
should set themselves up to dictate to those 
whose whole life had been spent in dealing 
with subjects from a practical point of view. 
It was only by engineers and architects and 
shipbuilders taking an interest in the education 
of the professions of which they were the 
representatives that the Universities and schools 
could hope to come in and give some aid to 
them and carry their aims to a successful 
termination. It was therefore with the greatest 
possible delight that he saw a great pro- 
fession such as theirs, many of whose leading 
members were gathered there that evening, 
taking up the whole question of education in 
architecture from a practical point of view. 
The ultimate success of any scheme must 
depend on that and that alone, and if the 
organised educational bodies could come in 
and help in the matter he hoped the pro- 
fession would regard it that they came in in no 
way to dictate, but that they would feel it an 
honour to be asked to help their great pro- 
fession. For the moment he was speaking of 
the Universities in the great centres of popula- 
tion, and he regarded it as a matter of the 
greatest importance that those Universities 
should not stand aside and merely look on 
while these great movements were going on all 
round them. He knew there was an idea 
abroad that the University was a body which 
regarded itself with the utmost complacency, 
and was prepared to lay down rules and regula- 
tions for the instruction of everybody in every- 
thing. He trusted what he had said would 
show that there were some amongst them who 
did not accept that definition. On the other 
hand, he would like them to remember that, 
efter all, it was a matter of the very greatest 
importance that young men aiming at different 
professions in after life should, so far as possible 
and within reasonable limits, be brought up 
side by side. It was not a good thing that the 
members of the different professions should 
become a mere caste—to be educated from the 
first apart from all others who were likely to be 
interested in the future in other things. He 
might say as an old Oxford man ‘that the 
greater part of the good they attained in the 
old days in Oxford was gathered not merely 
in the classrooms or from the beautiful sur- 
Toundings of the University, but from the 


friction between mind and mind and from the 
mutual converse of able undergraduates who 
had different aims and objects in life. Some- 


thing of this sort ought to be attained in any 
great scheme of education, and he hoped in 


carrying out their scheme they would do what 
they could to place the young architect not 
merely in a separate architectural school, not 
merely in an architect’s office, but that where 


practicable some part of his education should be 





taken in an institution where he could mix 
with others who were intending to follow other 
professions. This could be attained, perhaps, 
only by the co-operation of the Universities, 
and he sincerely hoped that the University of 
London in the future might be able to carry 
out within its own schools some part of the 
scheme which Mr. Blomfield had laid 
down. He recognised that it was for the pro- 
fession to say what was requisite for the archi- 
tect, and it was for the University to follow, but 
at the same time he did think the University 
would be able to do something in providing the 
general sub-stratum of education necessary for 
any man to reach the top of a profession, and 
also provide something of this mixing of under- 
graduates of different types which he had 
referred to, and which was of the greatest 
possible value. If he could take it that they 
were with him in the matter then he might say 
he hailed with great pleasure what Mr. Blomfield 
said in interpreting the word “ uniformity.” 
When he came across that word he was a little 
doubtful as to what it meant. He would very 
much regret if they were to use the word in 
the sense that all architects were to be brought 
up on an absolutely uniform system, and that 
the details of the course were to be laid down as 
rigidly as the route of a railway was laid from 
one town to another. That, however, he took 
it, was not the meaning, but they left room 
for initiative and reform, and for a gradual 
growth of their system into something which 
would probably be greater than what was at 
present mentioned. If that was so, and he took 
it that it was, he could only say he was most 
heartily with them, and since he came into the 
room the last doubt left in his mind as to the 
feasibility and practicability of their scheme 
had been wiped away. He trusted that they 
would regard the University not as a rival, but 
as a friend in these matters. He trusted that 
their own Board of Architecture would be of 
service. They had the late President of the 
Institute, Sir Aston Webb, as chairman of their 
Board of Architecture, so they would agree that 
they had sought instruction at the fount. The 
work of the University of London had been 
specially laid down as being that of the co- 
ordination of the higher education of London, 
and he had been working day and night to 
contrive schemes by which the wastage which 
had characterised London education in the past 
might be done away with. He wished them 
to recognise therefore that the University was 
working side by side with the architectural 
profession in the hope and desire on the one 
hand to co-ordinate education and prevent 
waste, and do as much as they could with the 
limited means at their disposal; and that on 
the other hand they recognised the attempt 
of a great profession to make its education 
worthy of itself and to produce, as he under- 
stood from Mr. Blomfieid, a new history in 
architecture in this country, so that it might 
cease to be a mere study of what he might 
without offence call ‘‘ dead form,” and become 
a real constructive profession. 

Sir Aston Webb, in seconding the vote of 
thanks, said he found himself entirely in agree- 
ment with Mr. Blomfield. It had been his 
pleasure for some time to work with Mr. Blom- 
field in this matter, and they were greatly 
indebted to him, and also to Mr. Slater, who 
had acted as hon. secretary of the Board of Archi- 
tectural Education. It was a fortunate thing 
that they should at this stage have Mr. Blom- 
field to explain to the members of the Institute 
the position to which they had at present 
attained. They all thought the matter of 
architectural education was one in which 
they as architects, to whatever school of thought 
they belonged, might unite and work together. 
They had only one object, which was that those 
who came after them might have better oppor- 
tunities of acquiring knowledge in architectural 
matters than they themselves had had. Pro- 
bably they all felt enormously the great dis- 
advantage under which they had carried on 
their work in their earlier years, and were all 
sincerely anxious that in the future they should 
remove as far as possible those difficulties and 
disadvantages. Architecture was a difficult 
and complex enough art at the present day for 
anyone to undertake, and the least they could 
do was to try and remove the unnecessary 
difficulties which certainly had laid in the 
way of most of them there that night. They 
would all be much encouraged by the words of 
Sir A. Riicker, and when they came to the 
higher forms of education they would be only 
too glad to avail themselves of the assistance, 





which he had foreshadowed, of the London 
University. They were attempting no cast- 
iron scheme, and they would probably find that 
the scheme could be improved. They would 
like to feel that year by year it was open to 
improvement and could be improved, and 
therefore this was merely laid down as a tenta- 
tive scheme which, as experience required, would 
be altered whenever any improvement could 
be suggested. 

Mr. H. H. Statham said he was very much 
in agreement with Mr. Blomfield, and even 
more in agreement than he had expected to be, 
and therefore he had little to say. With regard, 
however, to the remark as to the doubtful way 
in which architects were regarded in this 
country, he was not sure that was not as much 
the fault of the public as of the architects. 
This was an inesthetic country, and they could 
not get people to understand what the art of 
architecture was. In France they understood 
it much better, and the fact that a man was an 
architect was a reason for respecting him: In 
England it was a reason for being puzz'ed about 
him. He thought the tone which Mr. Blomfield 
had taken in speaking about the importance 
of the practical basis of architecture and 
practical knowledge was very much wanted 
at present, and he hoped what he had said 
would have its effect. But he was rather sorry 
to hear something like a slur cast upon the 
drawings of the French architects. There was 
this to be said for the French system, that it 
had kept before the students what they might 
call the intellectual aim and the intellectual 
side of architecture, and might there not 
be a danger of paying too much attention 
to the details of construction as well asJof 
paying too much attention to the details of 
ornament ? Both were incomplete, and the best 
thing about the French system was this—that 
the students appeared to be taught to consider 
plan and design as going together. The plan 
was as important as exterior or detail. What 
was it that made the interest and beauty of 
that remarkable building, the Petit Palais on 
the Champs d’Elysées? The ornament and 
sculpture was very fine, but it was not merely 
that. It was the fact that the whole conception 
of the building was a new and original one. 
It was unlike any other building. It was the 
plan and treatment going together that made it, 
and that was what it seemed to him the French 
had brought out very much. He thought 
that as a rule the most important way in which 
to regard architecture was not to exaggerate 
ornamental detail .on the one hand or mere 
construction on the other hand, but to regard 
the evolution of the great idea in plan and 
design as the object to be kept before one. 
They could not help being struek with the 
contrast—he was rather afraid of saying this, 
for there were several Royal Aeademicians 
in the room—with the fact that in the Paris 
Salon they saw plans of every building 
in the architectural seetion to a large 
scale; while in the architectural room of 
the Royal Academy they saw as little of 
plans as possible. Of course, there was very 
much less space, but still he thought plans were 
not encouraged as they should be, and he had 
known people actually send in perspectives 
without the plan because they thought the 
plan would spoil their chance. He would like 
to see in their own small architectural room 
a greater importance given to plans in the 
annual exhibition, and to see the addition of 
a plan made a sine qué non. That was so 
with the French, and he thought they were right. 

Professor Simpson said he felt thoroughly 
in accord with everything that Mr. Blomfield 
had said in his paper, but there was one little 
point he might be allowed to referto. He believed 
it was said that there had been no attempt to 
bring the pupilage system and sehools into accord. 
He could not speak with certainty of all schools 
in England, but he fancied there had been more 
done in that way than Mr. Blomfield implied. 
In Liverpool, certainly, the attempt was made, 
and was working fairly satisfactorily. Ten 
years ago he went to Liverpool University, and 
at a meeting of the leading architects of the 
town they approved of a two years” course of 
education, and passed a resolution that they 
would reduce the premium and the term of years 
to students who had passed through the college 
course and obtained the college certificate. 
He was pleased to bear testimony to the fact 
that they had adhered to that resolution most 
loyally and generously. Following on the 
two years’ course there were two evening classes, 
which the students attended to a very great 
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extent, and at these two classes some of the 
Jeading architects in the town acted as visitors. 
In Liverpool at least, and he believed elsewhere 
also, the pupilage system and the courses in 
the schools were brought into relation with one 
another. After passing through the course 
at the college the pupils served for two years, 
and the premium was reduced, sometimes a 
half, and sometimes more, or less, according to 
the ability of.each student. He was glad to hear 
Mr. Blomfield lay such stress on the necessity for 
museums of models, and there could be no 
doubt but that they were extremely valuable. 
One of the great difficulties, however, was the 
inability to obtain models. Of course, they 
could have these made specially or themselves, 
but it took time and was expensive, and he only 
knew of one firm in England which made models 
of construction. In France it was different, 
but he found from experience it was a little 
difficult to choose models from photographs, and 
it was not always convenient to pay a visit 
to Paris for the purpose of purchasing a few 
models, although he confessed that the excuse 
would be a good one for going over to Paris. 

Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., said he had listened 
with the greatest interest to Mr. Blomfield’s 
address, who he believed was the father of 
the scheme, and it was very much due to him 
that it had been brought to its present state. 
That there was room for improvement nobody 
could doubt. If we looked back into the 
history of architecture we must admit that 
never until the middle of the last century could 
one be pretty sure that out of ten buildings 
put up nine would probably be bad. There 
never was a time when there was such a large 
proportion of work that was inartistic—he 
would almost say base. There was a great deal 
of that still going on. They had showy com- 
mercial architecture which disgraced their 
streets—architecture which seemed to show 
that the only idea the designer had of art was 
that it consisted of ornament. The question 
was, how could that be altered ? He thought 
with regard to their rising architects there 
never was a time when there was more promise. 
They noticed in the work of these men a feeling 
of restraint which was very different from the 
kind of work he had alluded to. Their aim 
must be to bring the whole class of architects, 
as far as they could, to the same style as that 
which they looked for from those who were 
the hope of the profession in the future. The 
keynote of the whole scheme which Mr. Blom- 
field had initiated was that architecture should 
be based upon constructive principles—that 
‘was merely saying that architecture was not a 
matter of fancy and imagination and caprice, 
but that it was founded upon reason and com- 
mon sense ; that the development of architec- 
ture in the past, if they traced it out scientifically 
and with a true historical spirit, would be 
found to have arisen almost entirely in the first 
place from suggestions and difficulties of con- 
‘struction and_ difficulties of material and 
appliances, which had been, in fact, the most 

sowerful means of inspiration to the architect. 
The true artistic spirit seized upon those 
difficulties and suggestions, and from them pro- 
duced the finest productions of art. Well, 
they wished to bring back the study of archi- 
tecture to that view. That being the keynote of 
their plan, the point was, how were they to apply 
it? He was glad to see there was to be no 
strict test for admission to their courses of study. 
The great thing was to sweep up all those, 
‘whoever they were, upon whom they had to rely 
for their buildings. For ordinary buildings 
it was well known that architects as a rule were 
not empioyed. Perhaps nine out of ten build- 
ings were put up without any architect. Were 
they to be content to leave them to their chance, 
or were they to try to do something to raise 
the level of architecture allround? He trusted 
that scheme would be as useful to builders and 
engineers as it was to those who were more 
strictly speaking architects. For ordinary 
‘domestic architecture, which rose about them 
in the development of building estates and so on, 
it was inevitable that it would be done not by 
professional architects but by people who were 
architects in a fashion, but not those they called 
professional architects. He remembered a case 
where one of the colleges of Cambridge, having 
some land to develope, thought they would 
exercise an artistic influence upon the design, 
and they employed an architect to design the 
kind of house they wished to put up, and then 
they offered the land in the market for builders. 
Not a builder moved. They waited a long time, 
and the land did not go off, and then they 








relaxed the conditions, and allowed the builder 
to design his buildings under certain approval, 
and the land was covered with buildings in a 
short time. That showed what must be the 
case, and it was for them to remedy that state 
of things. These men, if taught some of the 
elementary principles of architecture, would 
do better things than they had been doing. 
He was happy, therefore, to think that there 
would be no test to restrain anybody coming 
in to improve himself. Sir A. Riicker said it 
would be a mistake to make the syllabus too 
rigid, and he thought the syllabus should be in 
the nature of suggestions to different schools. 
He would be very sorry to see any school tied 
down to a final system of instruction. They 
must allow for the peculiarities of different 
places. Some teachers had a greater facility 
for teaching in a certain way, and they might 
be hampered by the strict rule of a syllabus to 
which they might be obliged to conform. A 
syllabus would be immensely useful which sug- 
gested the lines that instruction might usefully 
take, but which did not tie the teacher and pupil 
down to one particular curriculum. In South 
Kensington the Council of Art had lately 
produced a syllabus to send all round the 
country, but it took the form of suggestions, 
and the different art schools were permitted 
a certain latitude. There was also the question 
of visitors. Part of the scheme which they had 
been elaborating at South Kensington for the 
different art schools consisted of the hope that 
they would have visitors to go round and help 
the masters with suggestions. He did not know 
whether the scheme described that night could 
be brought in any way in relation to that. It was 
quite possible they might put themselves in rela- 
tion to that, and it would be very helpful. Then 
there were the workshops, which, of course, 
was a difficult matter. Whether it would be 
possible to arrange with builders to allow the 
students to have the run of their workshops 
he did not know. To start workshops of their 
own would be expensive, and could only be done 
in large towns. In remote places it would 
be difficult to give the students the same 
facilities. A great deal of good would be 
got by their alliance with other artists. If 
painters and sculptors and architects could all 
mix more together it would be an admirable 
thing for all. Tf every sculptor learned a little 
architecture it would do him an immense deal 
of good, and if architects mixed with those 
decorative artists with whom afterwards they 
might be allied it would give them greater 
ideas. But everything, after all, depended 
upon the student. They might provide the 
best education in the world, but it depended 
upon the man, after all. He believed a 
great deal in the picking-up system himself, 
and that the most education could do was 
to make it easier for a man to pick up know- 
ledge. They should put opportunities and 
suggestions in their way, and help them in 
difficulties, but beyond that he had not much 
faith in any system of education. They might 
provide the fount, but it was impossible for 
them to say when the wild asses came down 
whether they would quench their thirst there. 

Mr. John Slater expressed his thanks to Mr. 
Blomfield for the immense amount of time he 
had devoted to the question. With regard 
to the few words which fell from Mr. Statham 
as to the French system of education, he could 
not help thinking that the great drawback of 
the French system was that it tended to stereo- 
type the methods of the people who followed it. 
He remembered someone in the room remark- 
ing that when an eminent French architect came 
over to this country and saw the number of 
drawings in the building papers done by young 
men, he said that with all their system ot 
education in France they could never hope to 
get such originality as he saw here. It was 
stereotyping that they should avoid, and Mr. 
Blomfield had explained that there was no 
uniformity in that sense which they were 
advocating in their scheme of education. He 
heartily endorsed what fell from Sir A. Riicker 
as to the desirability of a student who intended 
to practice architecture having an all-round 
education, and mixing with those with whom 
he would probably have to work in after life. 
He felt perfectly sure that the more all round 


‘a man was—granting, of course, his genius and 


capacity for taking pains—the better an archi- 
tect he would be. 

Mr. Maurice B. Adams said that during his 
many years’ connexion with the Institute things 
never appeared to him to be so hopeful as they 
were at the present moment. He took it that 








it was to the schools of art which Mr. Jackson 
had alluded to that builders and others must 
turn for any degree of elementary instruction 
in architecture. Architects as a plotessional 
body could not be expected to teach builders 
the art of architecture, because architects had 
to take a more limited view and try io train 
their own students as professional architects 
The teaching of applied design had been very 
materially improved, as anyone would have seen 
by going to the Royal College of Art Exhibition 
which was held last year. It was true that 
a great many of those students who were 
most successful in the architectural depart. 
ment in National Students’ Competitions were 
those who had competed for prizes at that 
Institute, and, personally, he thought it would 
be better if the original work was limited, and 
that if a design which, for instance, had gained 
the Soane medallion at that Institute was not 
allowed to receive a gold medal at South Ken. 
sington. There was no doubt that the present 
educational scheme was of the utmost import. 
ance. He had been to Liverpool lately and 
heard of the immense good that Professor 
Simpson had done there, where he had raised 
the whole status of the architectural pupils in 
the town. All these circumstance should 
give them hope. What struck him most was 
that the Institute, which did not profess to be a 
teaching body, was seriously taking up this 
education question which competition abroad 
was forcing on them. Whether they agreed 
with the French or American or German 
systems or not, they must make themselves 
more competent in the craft in which they 
were engaged. What he wished to emphasise 
was the need of co-operation amongst the whole 
of the profession, for he was afraid the majority 
of English architects did not take that interest 
in this problem which it was imperative they 
should. All over the country there must bea 
co-operation and unified action or they would 
never succeed, 

Mr. E. M. Gibbs (Sheffield) believed the 
scheme would be most cordially received in the 
provinces and carefully considered. The scheme 
was very comprehensive, but at the same time 
it was elastic and full of detail, and it was im- 
possible to discuss it that night. One point, 
however, he thought had been overlooked, 
which was that in the syllabus there was no 
provision for elementary art training. Mr. 
Blomfield pointed out that the art of architec- 
ture was the putting of sound construction into 
beautiful form, and to his mind the very first 
thing a young architect ought te iearn was to 
draw and shade and appreciate the subtleties 
of surface and the beauty and variation of 
shadows, and study form in every way, and also 
colour. He thought that might well be put 
in as a sixth subject. 

Mr. G. A. T. Middleton said that one of the 
greatest and best features of the scheme was 
that it was not intended to centralise the archi- 
tectural training in London. The object 
appeared to be to distribute it at least amongst 
the great provincial centres. There must, 
however, be always a class of students who 
were not to be reached in that way. There must 
be many whose parents lived in small country 
towns out of the reach of schools where archi- 
tecture was taught. Those students would in 
the future, as in the past, be articled in small 
country towns, and how were they to be 
reached ? There they had another great prob- 
lem, and it was one which the scheme did not at 
present propose to deal with. He felt that the 
means by which the difficulty could be over- 
come was not difficult. It was by correspon- 
dence. Correspondence-teaching .had hitherto 
been left in the hands of a few private persons. 
He had had twenty years’ experience of it, and 
could assure them that it was a successful system. 
He would like that question to be taken seriously 
in hand with a view to teaching those who 
lived in out-of-the-way places. Se: 

Mr. H. C. Corlette said he was of opinion 
that the period after the student had done his 
special school work would be better lengthened 
to three years. Two years seemed to him rather 


short, especially if the pupil was to spend part , 


of that two years in carrying on the work he 
had begun in the school. He took it that some 
ot that work would be done in the day, because 
if a man had to work night after night he would 
not be much use in the daytime. Mr. Blom- 
field had mentioned the study of ol: buildings, 
and it appeared to him that if the sindy of olt 
buildings was done a little more under wa 
vision than was usual in the past it might 

very ‘useful for future students. ‘1 @ man 
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chos? to take up a definite period of architec- 
tural development, would it not be advisable 
if he selected a certain building and during 
his student days made a study of it from the 
foundation to the roof—not for a few weeks, 
but for a year or two years. This might lead 
him, while studying the building, to understand 
something of the artistic and general history 
of the period during which it was built. By that 
they would add interest to his studies as an 
architect, and not necessarily make him an 
archeologist. With regard to drawing, it might 
be better if they, as future architects, looked 
upon drawing not as an end in itself, but more 
as a hard craft which had to be learned so as to 
explain their ‘deas to others. He understood that 
what Mr. Blomfield meant by uniformity was 
that in their aims and principles there should be 
uniformity, but that there should be great 
diversity of method in the teaching which should 
be adopted in the various centres. In the case of 
architecture they were dealing with a question of 
education which might be considered as an 
Imperial affair. They had some thoughts of 
Australia and Canada in their minds when they 
thought of architecture, and especially in the 
case of Australia he knew there was a very 
great desire on the part of men out there to be 
much more in touch with things in the Old World 
than they were at present. In Australia they 
had none of the old buildings which they had in 
Europe to study, and whether it was possible 
to open up any communication with them and 
let them see more by models or by drawings 
what had been done in the past, and what was 
being done in the present, was a question which 
might perhaps be considered by some re presenta- 
tive committee. 

Mr. H. G. Ibberson said much had been said 
about instruction, but little about examination. 
He felt there was always a tendency if examina- 
tions were put to the front for that somewhat 
dangerous individual, the profesgional crammer, 
tocome into play. There was the danger where 
examinations were made prominent that people 
would look at the examination as the end rather 
than the means, and instead of attaining a true 
education, which was to act with intelligence, 
aman was made more or less of a machine. He 
also felt there was a danger in schemes of edu- 
cation that the instructor would enforce his 
mind and his ideas with too great vigour upon 
the pupil, and so have a tendency to destroy the 
individuality which was one of the most valuable 
things in connexion with a profession like theirs. 
If he might go from the general to the particular, 
he would like to say he hoped in the new scheme 
there would be an opportunity for pupils to be 
taught what might be described as the gentle 
art of condemning materials. He remembered 
an examination where there was an estimable 
gentleman on one side of the table and on the 
table there were specimens of materials, but 
he did not remember that there was one material 
which was bad, and he found it more important 
for him to be able to distinguish between good 
deal and bad deal than between deal and oak. 

Mr. E, Woodthorpe said he was pleased to 
hear what Sir A. Riicker said, and he felt that 
what was wanted was another Cecil Rhodes to 
found a professorship of architecture at the 
older Universities, and, if possible, have a final 
school in architecture. Architecture, he con- 
sidered, was far more important than medicine 
even, but it seemed to be absolutely neglected 
by the public so far as any education went. 
He was at a public school, but drawing was prac- 
tically untaught ; it was mere mechanical work 
of little good to anyone. There was one way 
for a student to acquire practical knowledge 
after he was out of his articles which Mr. 
Blomfield did not mention, and that was 
by going as clerk of the works. He was 
perfectly certain if young architects went as 
clerks of works they would get much prac- 
tical knowledge. It had been said that Mr. 
Blosutield originated this scheme, but the papers 
read in 1887 at the Conference of Architects 
expressed a great deal of what was now brought 
forward. He trusted most sincerely that the 
outcome of this scheme would be more prolific of 
goo’ than that conference in the past. He 
was not surprised to hear Mr. Jackson say he 


was doubtful about the result. He (the speaker) 
was not afraid of the result provided they had 
an examination to look forward to. He believed 
ther were about 10 per cent. of architects, and 
probably members of all other professions, 


who would sueceed and get to the top of the 
tree who did not believe in examinations, 
and would work without examinations, but the 
other 90 per cent., unless they had some exami- 
nation to work up to, would never read and 


emember what they read. The great idea of 
education was to put into one’s head everything 
they ought to know, but there were few who had 
such a retentive memory that they could 
remember all these things. What the young 
architect wanted was to know what books he 
could refer to on any particular subject. 

The Chairman said they had had a good, 
practical paper. Of course, there would be a 
great diversity of opinion on details, but that 
depended so much upon the outlook and general 
experience of the architects themselves. While 
uniformity was essential, as they had heard, it 
was not essential that the details should be 
altogether uniform, but they might vary accord- 
ing to the needs and necessities of the different 
localities where schools exist. He thought the 
remarks they heard very much cleared the 
ground, and when this scheme of the Architec- 
tural Board came before them they would be 
able to accept it generally to the advantage of 
architectural education. 

The vote of thanks having been heartily 
agreed to, 

Mr. Blomfield said he was bewildered by the 
number of excellent suggestions which had been 
made. He did not follow them all entirely, 
and could not quite follow Mr. Woodthorpe’s 
suggestions about the Universities. 

Mr. Woodthorpe: I said they should make 
one final school of architecture. 

Mr. Blomfield said as to the suggestion of 
young architects acting as clerks of works, he 
did not think he would learn anything unless 
under proper control. It would not be fair 
for the client, for the builder would have him 
at every point. A reference had been made 
to him being the author of the scheme, and he 
would like to put that right at once. This 
report was the result of the deliberations of the 
Board, and was put together as the result of the 
opinions of all the members of the Board, 
and it was therefore the collective effort of a 
great many gentlemen who had given a great 
deal of time to it, and he need hardly mention 
the immense debt they owed to Sir Aston, Webb, 
who was the chairman and had guided their 
deliberations. It would be impossible for him 
to deal with the many points which had been 
raised. Mr. Maurice B. Adams had made some 
excellent remarks, although he could not quite 
agree with him about the National Exhibition. 
His experience had been a little different. The 
students seemed to him to fail precisely in this 
point—the practical grasp of architecture. They 
made beautiful fronts, but did not seem to know 
what it all meant. The tribute to Professor 
Simpson’s work he heartily endorsed, and he 
hoped he would continue that work in London. 
Mr. Statham made some very interesting 
remarks in regard to French architecture, 
but he did not quite agree with him with regard 
to the drawings to which they must undoubtedly 
devote a great deal of time. 

Mr. Statham said he was not advocating the 
French system. He only said there was a fine 
side to it. 

Mr. Blomfield said he thought it possible 
that the fine side might be got without all this 
trouble. They did not want the student to 
look only at Gothic tracery, but to think for him- 
self and use his own material as an intelligent 
person with, of course, full knowledge of what 
had been done in the past. They were all 
grateful for the generous welcome Sir A. Riicker 
had given to this scheme, and it was a most 
encouraging thing that the educational authori- 
ties of London were doing their best to assist 
them. He endeavoured to make it clear in 
the paper that the uniformity was not uni- 
formity of detail, but of point of view. They 
wanted all the schools to be worked from the 
same point of view and leave every individual 
unhampered. 

The Chairman announced that the next meet- 
ing would be held on Monday, March 6, when an 
election of members would take place. 


—_e--e—____- 


Sr. Pavt’s Catrueprat.—Alderman _ Sir 
Walter Wilkin, K.C.M.G., has announced his 
intention of presenting a stained-glass window 
for the chapel in the south aisle, formerly 
occupied by the Wellington monument, which 
is to be altered and refitted as the Chapel of 
the Order of St. Michael and St. George. 

Cuurcu or St. Peter Huneate, Erm Hit, 
Norwicu.—It is stated that the Consistory 
Court will be asked to grant a faculty for the 
demolition of the old church of St. Peter 
Hungate, on Elm Hill. The church is cruci- 
form on plan, with a western tower, and is 





constructed mainly of flint. The interior was 
restored about thirty-five years ago. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

TuE following is the conclusion of our report 
of Mr. C. S. Spooner’s paper on ‘ Church 
Fittings’ read before the Architectural Asso- 
ciation on the 10th inst., the first part of which 
was given in our last issue :— 


Stalls and Desks. 

Mr. Micklethwaite’s tract tells us that 
“ Well-furnished churches had stalls with 
misericords, or turn-up seats and desks on 
each side of the chancel, and returned at the 
west end against the screen. Parish churches 
had only one row of stalls, but sometimes 
there was a bench in front of the desks 
for the use of song boys. Poor churches had 
plain settles instead of stalls.” 

The growth of the choir in most modern 
churches necessitates a considerable amount of 
accommodation. I must say I think many 
churches have too large a choir. The old 
arrangement can hardly be improved upon, 
unless it is considered better to turn the choir 
out of the chancel and put it into a gallery 
at the west end. There is, no doubt, much 
to be said for both plans, and, where the chancel 
is small, it is certainly better not to block it 
up with choir seats and organ. 

One row of seats for men and one for boys 
on each side of the chancel should be enough 
for any parish church. I think it is better not 
to divide the seats with arms or elbows, 
as that arrangement would make the whole 
very long and would fill up the chancel too 
much. The great thing is to arrange the seats 
not only to leave plenty of room in the chancel, 
but also to give the appearance of space. I 
think it is a mistake to raise the choir seats 
above the level of the chancel, and better to 
stand them on the floor. If raised, too much 
prominence is given to the choir. No better 
arrangement has yet been devised than that of 
returning the back row of seats against the 
screen for the clergy. These seats might very 
properly be divided by elbows, when that luxury 
can be paid for. The advantages of this 
arrangement are that the clergy are brought 
well out into the church, in the most convenient 
position for them to take the services. In 
the greater. part of morning and evening 
prayer they act as the spokesmen for the 
people, and should face the same way, and in 
the parts where they address the people they 
only have to turn round where they stand to 
do so. They are not separated from the 
choir, and yet occupy the most important 
places—as they should—and there is plenty of 
room for all the staff connected with the parish, 
and generally some over for any extra clergy 
who may be present on special occasions. 

The desks should not be too near the seats, 
nor too high, plenty of room should be left 
for kneeling, and the height convenient for 
that attitude; there should also be an extra 
shelf, or shelves, for books below the ¢«lesks. 
The boys will only want a desk, which should 
be as small as convenience will allow. Mr. 
Percy Dearmer, in his book, suggests that boys 
behave better without a desk and kneel upright, 
which is, no doubt, very desirable, and it would 
look better in the church, but it strikes me as 
being a little hard on the boys to have no place 
for their books. 

The great lectern stood in the middle of 
the choir, and upon it lay the books for the 
choir office and the service of the altar. Now 
that everyone can have his own book such a 
lectern is unnecessary. It is, however, usual 
to provide one for a big Bible. The old lecterns 
in the form of an eagle were probably used 
to read the Gospel from, and stood on the north 
side of the sanctuary. The form is equally 
suitable to read the lessons from, and, if artisti- 
cally treated and made very unlike a real 
bird, may be rather nice. 

Personally, I don’t think the form a very good 
or suitable one for a desk to carry a book. 
The thing is, after all, a desk, and the more 
it looks like what it is the better. The various 
attempts one has seen at a figure representing 
an angel holding the book upon his head would, 
if even passably executed, be open to the same 
objections as apply to caryatides. 

The form of a double or single desk seems to 
me to be much the best ; it may be treated in a 
great many different ways, with or without 
candle-holders, and may be made of either wood 
or metal. The lectern should stand on a step 
or platform raised above the level of the nave, 
more or less according to the size of the church. 
The top of the desk should not be too high, or 
the reader’s voice is checked. This is one of 
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the few cases in which utility clashes with 
appearance. In the case of a single desk, 
it certainly looks better for it to be steep, 
and to rise well in front, but there is no doubt 
as to which ought to be sacrificed. 

A long lectern cloth over the desk, and hang- 
ing low down front and back looks extremely 
well. It should be of rather heavy material, 
the exact width of the desk, and be finished 
with a good fringe at each end. It may be 
decorated with embroidery, but, if so, there 
should be a good deal of embroidery, or else 
none at all, and the design should, I think, 
be restrained and quiet, something that will 
give a rich general effect. Embroidery is 
necessarily expensive, and, unless it is thoroughly 
good and artistically done, it is rather disagree- 
able than otherwise. Poor churches must 
dispense with such an expensive luxury. 
A good woven material will look very much 
better than any but the best embroidery. 


The Organ, etc. 

It is important, when planning a church, 
to provide a place for the organ. Much has 
been said about the best position for it, and 
I understand that musicians agree that a gallery 
at the west end, or the rood loft, is the best place 
for it. There are objections to both of these 
places if the church is not very lofty. Unless 
there is a clearstory, a large west window is 
necessary to light the church and an organ at 
the west end would block up this window. 

Now, it is difficult to make a clearstory look 
well from the outside, unless a good deal of 
money can be spent upon the building. I have 
not seen a modern inexpensive church with a 
clearsvory that seems to me successful exter- 
nally. I particularly dislike a lean-to roof 
over the aisles. Lofty aisles with a flat roof and 
& parapet get over the difficulty, but this is, 
of course, rather expensive and may not suit 
the position of the church. A minimum height 
of 17 ft. is wanted for an organ, and that will 
only do for a small one—33 ft. is wanted for a 
fair-sized organ. A clear space of even 17 ft. 
above the rood loft to the wall plate means a 
lofty church. The organ should be divided 
and placed each side of the loft in any case, as 
the middle is required for the rood. 

It is obviously objectionable to shut the organ 
up in a small chamber. Perhaps the best way 
is to divide it and provide two small, shallow 
transepts on either side of the chancel for the 
swell-box and other parts, and to bracket out 
for the pipes. The drawback to this plan is 
that it adds a good bit to the cost of the organ. 
I shall be much interested to hear how others 
have got over the difficulty. 

The organ case may be made a very pretty 
thing in a church, especially if the instrument is 
bracketed out from the wall. Unless the pipes 
are gilt, they look best the natural colour, 
and, if decorated at all, the patterns should 
be very quiet and not conspicuous and of such 
a kind that the pipes always look like organ 
pipes and nothing else. They can be grouped 
to suit the position and surroundings, and can 
be supported by bands or rails framed into, 
or attached to, posts or uprights. The lower 
part must be panelled, to hide the bellows 
and the unsightly parts of the instrument. 
It is better to arrange for the organ to be blown 
by a small gas or oil engine or an electric 
motor, as being more convenient and, I 
understand, cheaper in the long run than hand 
labour. But if the organ is to be blown by 
hand, then the lever should be so arranged 
that the blower is not shut up in a chamber 
where he cannot take part in the service. 


Pews. 

Late medieval pews still remain in some 
churches. Where they were provided, they 
were arranged with wide alleys both in nave 
and aisles, and were placed in a block towards 
the east of the church, leaving a wide space 
at the west end. Modern churches are too 
much blocked with pews or chairs to look well. 
At St. Agnes’, Kennington, I noticed many of 
the chairs—which, by the way, are not battened 
together—are piled together at one side out of 
the way, leaving a good many in a block each 
side of the middle alley towards the east of the 
nave, quite enough for use on a week-day. 
This not only has a very good effect in the 
church, but it gathers a small congregation 
together. English people seem to be very 
shy, and they will slip into a church and take a 
seat in the nearest back row that is unoccupied. 
We have all seen a very fair congregation 
scattered about over a good-sized church, 
giving a sense that there are very few present. 





Some of these medieval pews are very nice 
pieces of furniture. They may not be very 
comfortable, but comfort is a more or less 
modern invention or discovery in the north. 
We must remember that people in the middle 
ages went to church to take part in the service 
of the altar, not to sit and listen to a sermon, 
and these pews would not be used for sitting 
very much. There was a good deal of move- 
ment, and much more kneeling and standing 
than English people have been accustomed to 
of recent years, and, besides this, these seats 
were not much more uncomfortable than the 
seats the people had at home. They generally 
have a solid end, shaped at top, sometimes into 
a “ poppy-head,” with a moulding running 
down the edges, and the outer face was very 
often carved. The seat was framed into these 
ends, and also a rail, often moulded and carved, 
to lean against. One or two rails lower than the 
seat strengthened the construction. The pews 
at the older of the two churches at Walsingham, 
in Norfolk (I forget to whom the church is 
dedicated), are the best examples I know of 
medizval pews. ‘ 

The church itself, too, is a very beautiful 
example of a XIVth century parish church— 
unrestored. I think pews should be made as 
inconspicuous as possible and light in appear- 
ance, with either solid ends or framed ends 
and with low backs, to enable people to kneel 
comfortably and reverently. The rule of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners that seats must 
be 3 ft. from back to back should be looked 
upon as the minimum—3 ft. 3 in. is better. 
Mr. Norman Shaw has designed the best modern 
pews that I have seen for the church he built 
at Bedford Park. As to material, of course 
any wood may be used. There is one, however, 
which, in my opinion, should not be tolerated— 
I mean varnished pitch-pine. In colour and 
grain, I think, it will most certainly disfigure 
any building into which it is put. Without 
varnish it might be just tolerable. I cannot 
see why cheap pews should not be painted and 
varnished. If the painting is well done and the 
varnish allowed to harden before they are 
used, they will last for a very long time, and, 
when very shabby, they can be repainted 
and made to look as good as new. A harmonious 
and quiet colour can‘ be used, which will add 
much to the look of the church. 

The Pulpit. 

A pulpit “ was ordered by the injunctions of 
1547 to be provided where it did not already 
exist.” The pulpit may stand in almost any 
part of the church. The Rev. Percy Dearmer 
says :—“ As a rule, it should not be east of the 
easternmost row of seats, but should project 
a row or two into the seats on its side.” He 
further suggests “that the floor of the pulpit 
be not lower than the shoulders of the people 
when they are sitting down,” and he recom- 
mends that the position for it should be care- 
fully tried, until the spot in the church is found :— 
““(1) Where the voice rings truest and clearest 
with least effort. (2) Gesture becomes most 
easy and unrestrained. (3) The largest part 
of the congregation can be seen.” And he 
adds, “It will generally be found that the 
same Place will be best for all these purposes.” 
Obviously, a position in the middle of the 
church where the pulpit would hide the altar 
or compete with it in importance is impossible. 

The height of the floor will, of course, vary 
with the size of the church, but it should never 
be very high. That elevation which gives the 
preacher command of the whole congregation is 
sufficient, and no more should be given. The 
sides of the pulpit should be 3 ft. 3 in. above 
the floor of it, and the top should be broad 
enough to hold books. A small removable 
desk is necessary for those who use manu- 
script or notes. It should be so contrived as 
to be easily raised and lowered and easily 
and rigidly fixed. I think, on the whole, this 
is best made of metal, with a leather desk 
tightly strained, and I think that horrid 
little cloth called by the shops “ antipendium ” 
should be eliminated. The diameter of the 
pulpit should be ample, never less than 3 ft. 
A seat is unnecessary. A lower shelf inside is 
useful for books, and a secure corner for a glass 
of water where it cannot be upset is con- 
venient. A sounding-board over the pulpit 
is generally advantageous to both preacher 
and congregation, and may be made to look 
very well in the church. A background of wood 
is often helpful to a weak voice. I think wood 
is very much the best material for a pulpit; it 
looks well painted and adds colour to the 





church. Stone and marble are comparatively 
cold in this climate, and so is metal. a 


The Font. 


After the altar, the font is the most important, 
thing in the church. The best place for, it 
is at the west end in the middle. If there js 
room, let it stand on a raised platform, as at 
All Hallows Church, Southwark, for instance, 
It should be large and of handsome material, 
and a cover is essential, which may be made 
of wood or metal. Stone or marble are perhaps 
the best materials for the font, although metal 
may be used. There are several medizxyal 
fonts of cast lead still existing. It is cus- 
tomary to line fonts with lead, but, now that the 
water is blessed at every baptism and dis- 
charged into the earth when the service is over, 
it seems to me unnecessary, unless a porous 
stone is used. Most of the bishops, however, 
I believe, still require it to be done. A waste 
pipe is necessary, with a plug. This pipe must 
discharge into a dry well in the ground. A 
desk to hold the priest’s book is a great con- 
venience. It is seldom provided, but it seems 
almost necessary. The priest can hardly hold 
the child and the book while he is administering 
the sacrament of baptism. He lays it on the 
edge of the font usually, but, besides the risk 
of its being tipped into the font, there is risk 
of damage by splashes of water. Such a desk 
should be of metal, with perhaps tightly-laced 
leather to carry the book. It might be remoy- 
able, fitting into sockets in the font, and should 
be easily adjustable to any angle or position. 

The Litany Desk. 

“This has been so often included,” says 
Mr. Micklethwaite, “in lists purporting to be 
of the ornaments of the second year of 
Edward VI., that it is mentioned here, 
lest it should be thought that it has been 
inadvertently omitted. But I cannot find any 
evidence of its use so early. The injunctions 
of 1547 ordered that immediately before High 
Mass the priest and others of the choir, not the 
priest alone, as is now the custom, should kneel 
in the midst of the church and there sing or 
say, plainly and distinctly, the Litany. This 
was a modification of the old procession, and 
the Litany itself was often called the Procession. 
Some such convenience as the desk very likely 
soon came into use, but the only mention of 
anything of the kind for many years that I 
know of is one entry in some churchwardens’ 
accounts of the time of Mary belonging to the 
parish of Cheswardine, Salop. It runs ‘for 
a forme to serve in procession tyme.’ This 
‘forme,’ I have no doubt, was a thing for the 
priest and others to kneel at when singing the 
* procession ’ or Litany.” 

** Cousin, in 1627, as Archdeacon of the East 
Riding, inquires, ‘Have you a little faldstool 
or desk with some decent carpet over it in the 
middle alley of your church whereat the Litany 
may be said.’ ” 

The Litany desk has good authority and has 
become very usual. It should be large enough 
for two, or in large churches three, to kneel 
side by side, and may be covered by a cloth 
in the way I have suggested for the lectern. 

Bells.—A parish church was provided with 
bells, and even the smallest had two. It would 
be well if this practice could be revived, as a 
single bell has a depressing effect. 

The notice-boards on the door or in the 
porch are usually unsightly things. I should 
like to see well-designed notice-boards provided, 
with the permanent notices on one painted 
with good lettering, and the other provided 
with a glazed door and the notices within 
written by someone who has learnt to write 
so that they may be legible and not disagree- 
able to look at. 

That is all that I have to say this evening 
about church fittings. There are several things 
I have not touched upon, not that they 
are unimportant, but because I feared to 
occupy too much of your time, and I am 
afraid that I have not been able to add 
anything to that which has already been 
said and written on this subject. My only 
excuse is that, in recapitulating what others 
have said and written very much _ better 
than I can ever hope to, I may have brought 
together certain considerations that ought to 
guide us in designing these things, and which 
may perhaps be useful to the younger members 
of the Architectural Association, whose atten- 
tion so far has not been turned in this direction. 
I cannot, of course, suggest how these things 
may be made beautiful, but unless they are 
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beautiful, not only in design but in execution, 
they will be failures. Someone has well said, 
“Ryerything that nature makes is beautiful, 
everything that man makes should be—it is 
wrong if it is not.” 





At the conclusion of his paper, Mr. Spooner 
showed some interesting lantern slides of 
subjects referred to in his lecture. 

Mr. Harry Sirr said he had great pleasure in 
proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Spooner for 
his delightful paper. Mr. Spooner had not 
only given them the benefit of his own experi- 
ence and opinions, but he had gathered together 
a vast amount of information in a very concrete 
form, and had mentioned various considerations 
which should be present when one was engaged 
in designing fittings for churches. If character 
and harmony were to be present in our churches, 
there were at least three considerations which 
should never be lost sight of. First, there must 
be training of mind and eye to control and 
direct the introduction of fittings and decora- 
tion; secondly, good artists and craftsmen 
must be employed with whom there must be 
direct intercourse; and, thirdly, the best 
materials must be used. A great deal could 
be said under each heading, bit all the con- 
siderations had been well acknowledged by Mr. 
Spooner. He was glad the lecturer had said 
that he thought it unnecessary to mount a 
frontal on a screen. It was essentially a 
hanging, and, if it was properly lined, there was 
no reason why it should not hang and look well. 
Sometimes it did not look bad with a few 
folds showing. Everyone agreed that the altar 
should be of the best material, but, if they 
could not have much ornamentation, he thought 
that inlay could sometimes be used. There 
was a Suggestion in the churchwardens’ accounts 
of Waltham Abbey where there was mention of 
an old wooden altar desk which was inlaid with 
silver plates. As to the pew, Mr. Spooner men- 
tioned some he had come across in Norfolk as 
being the best. he had seen, but had he seen 
those at Fressingfield, in Suffolk? There was no 
country in Christendom where there were so 
many old rood screens left, although damaged, 
as in England. Those in the eastern 
counties suggest that there must have 
been quite a school of Flemish artists over 
here, and much work had been done there, ot 
which we did not know the methods employed 
—a sort of gesso work. It was absolutely 
necessary, in his opinion, to have samples 
of hangings sent down to a church to find 
out what would be suitable. It was almost 
impossible to get effective work unless the hang- 
ings were put up experimentally. A rood loft 
might be quite meaningless now, but he thought 
it could be put to practical use, and, with the 
proper adjuncts, it made a beautiful addition 
to a screen. There were accounts which 
went to show that the rood lofts had little 
organs standing by the rocd ard figures, and the 
priest on occasion sang part of the service stand- 
ing by the rood. It was hopeless to get nowa- 
days such a font cover as that at Ufford, in 
Suffolk. It is a traceried canopy which goes up 
to the roof, and when first executed, with all its 
colour and gilding bright upon it, one could 
realise how beautiful it must have been. What 
then must have been the beauty of the altar 
surroundings! Mr. Spooner had explained the 
use of carpets, and Durandus (Rationale) men- 
tions the use of cloth covers for the choir 
benches. At St. Peter’s at Rome cloth covers 
were used in much the same way on occasions. 

_Mr. F. C. Eden drew attention to two practical 
difficulties with which the architect had to con- 
tend—(1) the gifts of well-meaning persons. If 
churches were not to be flooded with the brum- 
magem products of the ecclesiastical shops or 
the efforts of amateurs, the clergy must make 
it clear that they will accept nothing without 
the advice of an architect. (2) Bare brick 
interiors, gloomy red or grimy yellow. Such 
defied the utmost skill in furnishing and decora- 
tion. The coarse colour of brick killed all 
refinement of painted colour, and its harsh 
surface suggested a rude grotto, fitter to be 
ornamented with clinkers and oyster-shells 
‘han with refined woodwork or rich stuffs. 
Che only remedy was plaster and white wash, 
than which nothing made a more sympat hetic 
background to delicate or sumptuous fittin gs. 
fhe architect must be able to disting uish 
between essentials and non-essentials, and so 
advise upon a minimum and prevent peo ple 
huying luxuries when the bare necessities of 
worship were lacking. The minimum of furni- 





ture for a poor mission (exclusive of vestments 
and vessels) would be (1) an altar of stone 
provided with one frontal, two sets of linen, a 
pair of candlesticks, and a cushion for the book ; 
(2) a reading pew; (3) a font with cover; (4) 
kneeling chairs for worshippers ; (5) some sort 
of screen or temporary barrier between sanctuary 
and nave. Pulpit, lectern, organ, Litany desk, 
reredos, altar rails, could be added later. As to 
the dimensions of the altar, it was important 
that it should not be too narrow on grounds both 
of tradition and dignity. Medizval altars were 
often almost square or plain—e.g., at Xanten, 
12 ft. by 7 ft.; at Arundel, 12 ft. 6 in. by 4 ft. ; 
at St. Mark’s (baptistry), 7 ft. by 6 ft. 8 in. 
Nothing made so satisfactory an altar as a thick 
slab on a plain substructure of asblar or brick 
plastered. The altar was too solemn a thing to 
be trifled with, therefore should be kept severely 
plain. The frontal was its proper ornamentation, 
and any permanent enrichment was seen to be 
misplaced during the three last days of Holy 
Week, when altars were stripped. Mr. Spooner, 
he thought, had dealt too tenderly with that 
obnoxious thing the eltar-shelf. It lacked 
authority, hid the reredos, and served no useful 
purpose. Flowers and candles, which it was 
designed to support, formed no part of the 
decoration of altars. Certain French nuns of the 
XVIIth century introduced the custom of 
putting nosegays upon altars, a custom deplored 
by learned liturgists of the time ; we wanted no 
frivolities or effeminacies about our altars. The 
floor might be strewed and the walls garlanded 
with flowers on occasion, but vegetable matter 
should never be left to decay in water about the 
altars. The two candles pertained to service 
time only, and should be removed between while, 
just as the chalice and paten were ; it being only 
through the laziness of sextons that they had 
come to be left permanently on the altar; so 
that people thought of them as mere ornaments, 
just as Dresden figures were ornaments on a 
mantelpiece. He considered 7 in. much too 
high for sanctuary steps, and recommended 
4} in. or 5 in. as more suitable. Chairs were 
to be preferred to fixed seats, but should never 
be battened together, still less screwed to the 
floor—a method which combined the vices of 
both systems and lacked the advantages of 
either. 

Mr. C. J. Tait said that Mr. Spooner observed 
that the altar, even where of reasonable dimen- 
sions, lacked in appearance the importance 
that it deserved, and he (the speaker) under- 
stood him to urge that its importance was in a 
great measure proportional to the number of 
steps upon which it was placed. His own 
observation, however, led him to a contrar 
conclusion. The more that it was se 
and the more its pyramidal approach was 
accentuated, the more its scale was reduced. 
Not only did he think that it gained in dignity 
by standing upon a broad platform, but if the 
top was below the level of the eye, as viewed 
from the nave, another dimension was added. 
The rival claims for the position of the organ 
did not come into every-day practice. A 
surpliced choir in the chancel was universally 
demanded, as far as his own experience went, 
when any additions to the accommodation 
of a church were undertaken, and where the 
choir was the organ must be. Therefore, a 
chamber immediately behind the choir was 
rendered necessary. Nor was the sheltering of 
tone, provided by a chamber, an undesirable 
quality in the case of the average parish organ. 
One advantage to be gained by placing the 
choir in a west gallery would be the space thus 
gained in the chancel. Space was a necessary 
accessory to dignity of ceremonial, and the 
chancel under such circumstances might also 
well be shortened, thus bringing the altar 
within nearer view. Its present position— 
pushed closely against the east wall—compared 
ill with its older position upon the chord of the 
apse. Space behind the altar was, he was 
persuaded, eminently desirable for effect, but 
probably no adequate effect was to be obtained 
in the presence of a window situate, as custom 
dictates, immediately over the altar, the result 
being that nothing beneath it was seen with 
distinctness. It would seem to him neither a 
serious innovation nor an impracticable one 
were the morning chapel to be placed eastwards 
of the chancel, where we are accustomed to see 
a lady chapel. The eastern wall of the chancel 
could then be treated as an arcade, as was 
often done in the latter case, and the limitations 
imposed by the dead wall thereby obviated. 

Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne said the paper 





needed a good deal of careful reading in order 
to get hold of the main points, and the subject 
was a very difficult one to speak upon before 
a mixed audience, for the paper went some- 
what beyond mere church fittings. Mr. Spooner 
had taken a straightforward line, and one which 
was not likely to give offence. Their art 
embraced all that is artistic, and, therefore, 
they must look at things in that broad way 
in which Mr. Spooner had done. In the main 
he agreed with all that Mr. Spooner had said, 
but there were details which allowed room for 
discussion. Interesting as the subject was to 
some, it was necessarily not so interesting 
to others, for there were many who did not 
have a chance of doing church work, and their 
interests lay in a different sphere of work; but 
surely all of them should be concerned as to 
the sort of churches being erected for public 
use, and also as to the interior fitting of 
them. The deplorable things which were put 
up and the mistakes made in the treatment 
of essentials and planning in church work, 
made one feel that there was very little study 
beyond just the work men were mostly engaged 
in—on domestic or public work, for instances 
It had been his lot to be assessor in several 
competitions for churches, and the deplorable 
state of things he had had revealed to him 
would astound any of them. It was almost 
incredible to see the ignorance displayed in 
the very groundwork of church architecture, 
and which the smallest study and reading 
on the subject would prevent. In one case, in 
which there were eighty-two sets of plans sent 
in, and in which the premium was 20/., a come 
petitor sent what he called a Saxon design, as 
he thought “that the Saxon style had not 
been used lately.” In reference to the whole 
subject of church work, the great difficulty 
was the bishop’s decision. An architect’s 
plans had to go before the faculty, which, in 
many cases, was a very necessary and good 
thing, but in other cases, owing to the varying 
opinions of ecclesiastics or their chancellors, 
was not. Many clergymen of the past had done 
more damage to our churches than anyone else. 
He knew of one case, where a rural dean had, 
at the beginning of the century, condemned 
his own screen (a beautiful XVth century 
one), and had had it taken down and burnt. 
The next difficulty was that one had to deal 
with faddists—men who often thought they 
knew a great deal of art because they had read 
Bloxham or Parker on church architecture. 
Mr. Percy Dearmer, though one must agree 
with a good deal that he had written, could 
not be excluded, to a certain extent, from the 
class of faddists. The line he had taken was 
generally the right one, but it seemed to him 
(the speaker) that he made assertions on slight 
evidence in a most arbitrary way. As to the 
great question of the altar, Mr. Spooner had 
said that he would not advise, under any 
circumstances, what he would call a con- 
structional altar, 7.c., one that was _ itself 
decorated and not dependent upon a frontal. 
Perhaps that was so from a purely ecclesiastical 
point of view, but he did not think it was upheld 
in either the eastern or the western usage. In 
the country districts, it was very difficult 
to get frontals properly changed and attended 
to. A decorative or carved altar in low relief 
generally gave a much better effect in a church, 
Too often neglect was to be seen in our 
churches, and the altar cloth gave the appear- 
ance of neglect; there was no symbolical 
point in an altar cloth, and in Italian work 
the stone altar was used absolutely. The 
reredos difficulty was one of the greatest 
English architects had had to deal with, 
and in which they had too often failed. 
Sedding’s fine designs for the reredos at Win- 
chester had been carried out, and it was now 
more or less completed with something like its 
original beauty. He thought they might use 
the dossal in our churches more than it is used, 
It was greatly to be preferred to a poorly- 
carved reredos. There was great nobility 
about a dossal carried high enough, canopied 
over the altar if possible, or taking the form of 
a Baldachin. As regarded painters and sculp- 
tors, he thought there was a revival amongst 
them. When they looked back at Leighton’s 
picture at Lyndhurst they would see that there 
had been an improvement since then. There 
were painters and sculptors now who tried to 
enter into the spiritual and devotional side of 
the art of church architecture, and the thing 
was to find them and encourage them. But the 
difficulty was that, when found, they too often 
had a fancy price. It was all very well to say 
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employ the best artists, but the price had to be 
considered. Architects could not put on a 
fancy price; they had to keep to their 5 per 
cent. Artists should be content with less than 
they asked, and that would give them an oppor- 
tunity of doing more work in conjunction with 
architects. As to painting in tempera, he 
thought painting in wax was quite sufficient. 
Tn our climate tempera peeled off, and was 
injured by time and damp, but wax was 
fairly permanent. As Mr. Crace told them 
some time ago, the canvas should be put upon 
the wall properly and the wax allowed to dry 
on that. He disagreed absolutely as to what 
had been said about not raising the altar. If 
they had a throne, they would raise it, and so, 
as the chief thing in a church, the altar should 
be well raised. As to the altar steps and only 
having three steps to the sanctuary, he dis- 
agreed with that. There should be four, in his 
opinion, in large churches, or five, counting 
the communicants’ step, if possible. It was 
symbolic. There was another difficulty in 
dealing with church fittings, and that was in 
regard to ladies who carved. He was called 
in the other day to design a pulpit which a lady 
was tocarve. She got on much better than he 
had expected, but someone came up to her and 
said :—“It is very beautiful; it reminds me 
of something I have seen.” ‘‘ What?” said 
the lady. ‘* Acar in Sanger’s Circus,” was the 
reply. The true charm and incentive in de- 
signing church architecture and church fittings 
was in feeling the object for which they are 
designed—the glory of Almighty God—and this 
spirit of true worship was bound to make 
itself felt. It was that spirit which would 
bring back the past glory of our ecclesiastical 
art, and which gave the best work of the 
present time. 

Mr. Geoffry Lucas said that he was in agree- 
ment with almost all Mr. Spooner had said. 
The lecturer had perhaps purposely confined 
his attention to the practical requirements and 
needs of churches, but he would like to point 
out that those requirements and needs were 
traditional, and very many had their origin in 
remote antiquity. For this reason they were 
to be retained as evidence of historical con- 
tinuity inthe church. Particularly, for example, 
was this the case with the dossal and riddels, 
which in their origin carried us right back to 
the Basilican churches of early Christianity. 
With regard to the question of the arrangement 
of steps within the sanctuary, about which there 
seemed to be considerable variety of opinion, 


-many steps, for a dignified treatment, required 


a really large chancel, a thing not often obtain- 
able nowadays. He was personally in favour 
of few steps, not only for the sake of the quiet 
dignity resulting in the celebration of the 
Eucharist, but because their omission removed 
an element of danger in its performance and 
was less fatiguing to those engaged in the 
service. Few steps, also, gave a more unbroken 
floor surface for beautiful treatment, and 
tended to increase the spaciousness of the 
sanctuary. He had frequently heard it said 
that there could not be a celebration with 
priest, deacon, and sub-deacon without having 
three steps at the altar. This was perhaps the 
universal present-day arrangement in Roman 
Catholic churches, but he suggested that in 
English churches such a service could be per- 
formed with two steps, or even one. At the 
moment he could not recall a single old church 
in England which retained or showed evidence 
of having once had such an arrangement of 
steps as Mr. Spooner and Mr. Prynne recom- 
mended. They found the high altar foot- 
pace, if any existed, was longer than the altar, 
and the other steps were carried right across 
the chancel, even necessitating the sedilia 
seats being at different levels, giving a valuable 
appearance of width and a gradual ascent 
up to the altar level. Then, too, the steps 
should be low (7 in. he thought too high), and 
a wooden footpace afforded warmth and 
comfort for the celebrant. Perhaps he might 
say something about the font, as other speakers 
had confined their remarks to the sanctuary. 
The three general positions for fonts in English 
churches were in the south aisle, west of the 
south doorway ; in an arcade, against the west 
side of a column or under the arch ; and, more 
usually, in the nave, west of a line between the 


» north and south doorways. These were all 


good positions, and he deprecated the hiding 
of the font in a built-out baptistry. Such an 
arrangement was rarely carried out on a large 
enough scale to be successful, and frequently 
formed an ugly, fussy excrescence on the exterior. 











He would like to see the font boldly raised up, 
furnished with a cover, fitted with a lock, and 
with plenty of free floor space surrounding 
it. The font steps might be steep, as they 
partake of the nature of a stand for a sacred 
object. The priest, too, not having to leave the 
font till after the completion of the baptismal 
rite ana provided with plenty of space to 
stand on, would not feel any discomfort from 
them. He had never seen a font provided 
with a removable brass book-desk fitting into 
sockets, as suggested by Mr. Spooner. It 
savoured too much of screws and mechanism— 
a thing to be avoided in church fittings. Per- 
sonally, he would like to banish most of the 
brass desks found in English churches and 
replace them with cushions. They were mostly 
harsh, unlovely things. If a desk at the font 
was necessary, could it not be a light movable 
wood lectern? With regard to the pulpit, 
from even an artistic and useful standpoint, 
it should stand clear of the east responds of the 
nave, but it was certainly better one bay down 
the nave. In the former position it interfered 
with the balance of the chancel arch and screen, 
and the parson preached “at” rather than 
“to” his flock. Everything should be done to 
increase the feeling of ease in the preacher, 
and so induce fluency of speech. He should 
have plenty of room for gesticulation, and, for 
safety, the pulpit, particularly if small, should 
haveadoor. Cranmer’s pulpit, at Westminster, 
had one. The brass candlesticks commonly 
found on the top of the pulpit should be swept 
away (they probably did more than anything 
else to cause discomfort to a preacher), and 
some other means of lighting the pulpit employed. 
A safe place provided for the speaker’s watch, 
if there was not, as there should be, a clock 
in the church, was a necessity. If the top of 
the pulpit was wide and sloped inwards, it 
improved its appearance; in such a case a 
cushion was better than the customary brass 
desk, as it could be adjusted in height by the 
speaker, and had ancient usage to back it up. 
A sounding board or canopy, either hung out 
from the wall or supported by the pulpit, 
provided a nice finish and added great dignity, 
but the whole thing was spoiled if too much 
importance was given to the pulpit steps. 
Mr. Spooner’s suggestion for carrying the rood 
screen right up without any structural arch 
and of incorporating the rood into a more 
architectural whole with the screen was good ; 
but, instead of saying “ gates may be added,” 
be would say ‘gates must be added.” The 
principal object of a screen was to exclude 
people (and stray animals) from the choir; 
out of service time it had the additional weighty 
artistic values of giving length, mystery, and 
beauty, but to leave out the gates was to defeat 
the primary object and was illogical. Still, 
a screen without gates was better than no screen 
at all; they could be added later, if provided 
for at the start. He thought that the chancels 
of English churches were often too much filled 
up with furniture, particularly in the English 
cathedrals. The front desks of the stalls 
should be kept as far apart as the chancel 
allowed, but, he suggested, the back row of the 
stalls should certainly be well raised above the 
frontseats. This gave a dignified appearance to 
the stalls, both when occupied and unoccupied. 
Altar railings and gates were a late introduction, 
and were useful, when the chancel screens 
were temporarily done away with, in protecting 
the altar from profanation. With a properly 
enclosed chancel they were not necessary, 
though small movable kneeling benches for 
infirm communicants were so. The telescopic 
and other mechanical devices for modern 
altar rails should be sedulously avoided. He 
thought the little desks and many chairs fre- 
quently found in the sanctuary should be 
abolished. On the north side was usually 
found the bishop’s stool, which ought not to 
be occupied by the vicar of the church, and 
might very well be a folding one, brought out 
and covered with a rich cloth when the bishop 
was present. The really permanent seats were 
the sedilia for the priest, deacon, and sub- 
deacon; any other seats required for the 
attendants should be as unobtrusive as possible, 
as they were concessions to human frailty. 

The President, in putting the vote of thanks 
to the meeting, said it was interesting to have 
a.practical paper of that kind from one who 
had gone so deeply into the subject. Tn many 
ot our old country churches, the east end was 
deplorably bald and uninteresting, and, the 
window being low down behind the altar, one 
saw nothing but a patch of light. The old 
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windows were generally about 5 ft. or 6 ft, 
high, and he would like to know from the 
lecturer how the space over the altar was treated, 
In our modern churches it would be seen how 
much better it was to have the windows on 
either side, concentrating the light on the rere. 
dos, which could be seen distinctly all the way 
down the church. As to materials, Mr. Spooner 
said stone, metal, or wood could be used, or al] 
together, for screens. He (the speaker) thought 
that was where there had been so many failures 
in church fittings—that too many maicrials 
had been combined in one thing. To mix up 
wood, stone, and metal was a great mistake in 
his opinion, and it applied especially to the 
pulpit. He did not think it was desirable 
to use mosaic about the altar, unless as part of a 
general scheme of decoration. He thought Mr. 
Spooner had made one admirable suggestion, 
and that was that, if they were doing simple and 
inexpensive work, why not honestly paint and 
varnish the seats ? Why it should have become 
the accepted tradition that varnished deal or 
pitch-pine should alone be used, he did nat 
know. On the Continent, the fittings and seats 
were often painted dull grey or drab colour, and 
he could not see why we should not do go. 
As to the old screens, etc., still left in this 
country, many of them were extremely beauti- 
ful, and he was glad we still had some left; 
but he thought that these churches and fittings 
should be put under national control and 
protection. It was scandalous that the clergy 
should have the power to remove fittings, etc., 
at will while they held office. Nothing should 
be removed unless a church had to be en- 
larged to suit the needs of some growing 
parish, but where fittings told of the history of 
the parish they should not be removed without 
very good cause. 

The vote of thanks, in which was included 
thanks to the Board of Education for lending 
lantern slides for the occasion, having been 
heartily agreed to, 

Mr. Spooner, in reply, said the President's 
question of how the space over the altar was 
treated in medieval churches could not 
be answered shortly. It was treated in a great 
many ways. One way was to be seen in the 
church at Kersey, in Suffolk, where the reredos 
was formed of niches and canopy work right 
across the window between the internal jambs, 
reaching up to perzaps one-third of the height 
of it, and hiding a great deal of the window. 
Many fragments remained in the church, but 
the whole thing had been broken down. People 
at that time did not demand a vista, ana they 
did not mind hiding good work—thcy did all 
for the glory of God. And he thought they did 
not know what clever work they did. No 
doubt they filled their windows with beautiful 
stained glass and put an elaborate reredos in 
front so that much of the glass could not be 
seen. A dossal cloth was constantly used, no 
doubt, at different heights. He did not know 
how people behaved in church in medizval days, 
but he supposed very much in the way they dil 
now in French villages. In many of the churches 
of Italy and France to the present day—not so 
much in the large towns, perhaps—people went 
into any part of a church they liked; and 
probably in England in the Middle Ages, if 
people wanted to see behind the reredos or 
altar they walked round. Undoubtedly, painted 
wooden screens were put up at the back of 
the altar, and reference was made to such 
screens in the “‘ Rites of Durham,”’ a most in- 
teresting book, which gave much light on the 
arrangement of the cathedral. He agreed with 
the President against the use of many materials 
in screens. It was only thos? who had great 
experience who could do so with success, but he 
advised most people to use only one. As to what 
Mr. Prynne said about altar steps, that was a 
question for ritualists, With more than three 
steps, however, the deacon and sub-deacon, who 
constantly stept backwards, were running some 
risks. The question of tempera or oil paint 
would take too long to discuss. Tempera was 
aterm which covered a great deal. Ordinary 
distemper laid on a ceiling was tempera, but 
he spoke of the egg medium which, laid on @ 
proper gesso ground, was extremely «durable 
and had the most beautiful quality of any 
medium with which he was acquainted. His 
objection to oil paint was that, although it 
looked nice when new, it got hard and horny 
most cases, and he thought it was difficult to 
get the same clearness and freshness of colour 
that could be obtained with tempera. He was 
glad that Mr. Prynne thought that some of our 
sculptors were turning more attention "to 
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decorative art, The only one he could think of 
was Mr. Frampton, and, much as he admired his 
work, he had not so far seen any which seemed 
suitable for church decorations. It was true 
that some painters asked absurdly high prices 
for their work, but in their earlier days they 
could be got for prices which were not too high. 
They should impress on their clients that when 
painting was to be done it should be done 
by an artist. Most modern church paintings 
were bad copies of medieval work, with all its 
ignorance and none of its merits. It was quite 
devoid of thought or anything else which made 
a work of art. 

The Chairman announced that the next 
meeting would be held on February 24, when 
Mr. F. J. Osborne Smith would read a paper on 
“(Country Houses and Accessory Buildings.” 

The meeting then terminated. 


ee 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
DISCUSSION SECTION. 

Tue eighth meeting of the session was held 
at 18, Tufton-street, Westminster, on the 
15th inst., when Mr. J. B. Fulton read a paper 
upon the use of the axial line in planning. The 
following is a summary of it : — 

In commencing, the speaker thought that the 
use of the axial line was perhaps the first neces- 
sity in good planning if one desired a dignified 
and grandiose effect, and a knowledge of the 
use of this line was of the greatest importance. 

Mr. Fulton by means of plans, etc., and sketch 
plans upon the blackboard, explained his 
remarks in detail. It was the complete grasp 
of the uses of this line which enabled the 
Egyptians to obtain such grandiose effects, 
and the Greeks and Romans equally understood 
its merits. In St. Sophia at Constantinople we 
have the principle carried to a great height 
of excellence. The buildings of the Gothic and 
Renaissance also furnished an endless number 
ofexamples. Taking the work of any celebrated 
architect from St. Peter’s at Rome, by Michael 
Angelo, to St. Paul’s Cathedral, by Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, this root idea is clearly seen. 
As to modern public buildings, Mr. Fulton spoke 
in enthusiastic terms of the grandiose examples 
of Paris and Vienna, especially the latter, 
where the use of this line is so well understood 
and appreciated. He thought if the use of the 
axial line was found impossible in planning 
a building, then the site must be a bad one. 
Lastly, as to domestic buildings ; the Greeks, 
as also the Romans and other cultured nations of 
the past, have shown clearly, by data remain- 
ing, that even in their home-life they appre- 
ciated the use of the axial line, and yet to-day 
we, as a nation, were living in houses where this 
idea is completely disregarded in planning, and 
he pleaded for its employment. 

Mr. A. S. Taylor proposed a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Fulton for his paper. This was seconded 
by Mr. A. H. Belcher, and supported by Messrs. 
D. A. Forster, F. Lishman, F. C. Mears, and the 
Chairman (Mr. H. Gregory Collins), and the 
following is a brief résumé of the points dis- 

cussed :— 

Practical unanimity existed as to the de- 
sirability of the use of the axial line in the case 
of ecclesiastical and public buildings, but some 
difference of opinion seemed to be shown as 
regarded the question of domestic work. <A 
considerable number of examples of the success- 
ful use of the principle were cited, that most in 
the public eye at present being the new pro- 
cessional road in the Mall by Sir Aston Webb. 
The fine effect of the sweeping line of Regent- 
street was another example called attention 
to, but it was npt made clear by the speaker 
if this was intended as an example of a curved 
axial line. The Royal Courts of Justice in the 
Strand were also criticised, and the same speaker 
thought, that in view of certain examples he 
knew of abroad, an entrance not on an axial 
line had, in some cases, a distinct advantage. 


As having reference to domestic work one 
speaker, in supporting his disagreement as to 
the desirability of using this line, spoke of the 
pleasure a visit to Mr. Norman Shaw’s house 
had given him, and he also expressed his liking 


for the manner in which the estate known as 
Turnham Green has been laid out, though he 


did not go so far as to desire a state of things 
Where one lost himself in a wood of domestic 
architecture. 


Regret (which was generally shared) was 
expressed by one member that Mr. Fulton had 
not shown them any examples that evening 
from Vienna, and this speaker thought that it 
was most necessary to defend ourselves against 





false axial Jines, but did not define quite what 
these might be. One speaker, whose remarks 
met with acceptance by the Special Visitor, 
thought that the value of St. Paul’s as a com- 
plete conception lay in the fact that it was, so 
to speak, detached from the approach by 
Ludgate Hill. : 

Love of order, another speaker thought, had 
produced the idea of the axial line, and this 
speaker expressed regret that in the new Mall 
that part of the scheme which appertains to 
the statue of Queen Victoria and its adjuncts, 
would necessitate the winding round it of any 
procession, thus marring its spectacular and 
processional effect. 

Mr. H. H. Statham, who attended as Special 
Visitor, then summed up the discussion. He 
said the subject was one that had always 
interested him. He remembered a _ story 
of the late Mr. Nesfield being shown a 
plan by a former pupil for criticism, when 
he said, ‘“* Draw a line down the centre of 
a fresh sheet of paper, and form your plan 
on that.” The axial line was valuable 
in giving a controlling principle to a plan, 
especially when composed of numerous apart- 
ments for various uses. The axial principle 
was recognised by the French as of great im- 
portance in setting lines of streets and build- 
ings ; in England it was much neglected ; even 
the Albert Hall and Albert Memorial, built in 
connexion with the same object, were out of 
axis. St. Paul’s being out of centre with 
Ludgate Hill was perhaps just as well, con- 
sidering the inferior architectural character of 
the street. The curved axial line mentioned 
by Mr. Fulton was exemplified in Inigo Jones’s 
splendid plan for Whitehall Palace, where the 
approach to the Royal reception-rooms was 
round one or other side of a circular corridor. 
Plans were more easy to find one’s way about 
if axially laid out, at least as to the main lines. 
Attempt at exact architectural balance some- 
times led to difficulties, as in the case of Blen- 
heim, where the chapel in one wing was balanced 
by the kitchen on the other. Had it been the 
library instead of the kitchen—earthly wisdom 
on one side and heavenly wisdom on the other, 
it would have been suitable enough. In 
regard to the Acropolis, where the temples, 
each axial in itself, were set at various angles, 
they were probably orientated to some special 
star or the sunrise on a special day, so that 
it might be said that the ordinary axial system 
was only neglected for a higher one. He did 
not think any architect ought to complain of an 
irregular site ; such a site, rightly considered, 
was full of suggestion ; and in regard to the 
remark that had been made that if a site could 
not be treated axially it was not a fit site, he 
thought it was the business of the architect 
to force the building into shape and to make 
the site a fit one. In regard to houses on a 
smaller scale, it might be a question whether 
you could always appiy the axial system. In 
a small house there was some advantage in 
being able, as it were, to lose yourself a little in 
it. But it should-always have some systematic 
plan, some definite shape and system, other- 
wise it was no better, architecturally, than 
a rather more elaborate hut. He would 
recall a remark in Ibsen’s “The Master- 
Builder ” (which ought to have been translated 
“The Architect,” for that was the meaning 
of the title in the original), when Mr. Solness 
was told that a certain young couple were in 
a hurry to have their house built, “If all they 
want is a roof over their heads, of course they 
can have that at once ; but if they want what 
I mean by a house, they must wait till it has 
been thought out.” 





Wes.LeyaAN Mission Hatt, East Ham.—A 
fund is to be opened for the erection, at an 
estimated outlay of 20,0002., of mission build- 
ings upon a site adjoining the Town Hall. 
The project comprises a mission hall, with a 
capacity for 2,000 persons, and school accom- 
modation for 1,400 children. 


Poustic Lisrary, INNERLEITHEN, N.B.—The 
free library at Innerleithen was opened on the 
11th inst. The building, which is situated in 
Buccleuch-street, is of two stories, containing 
a lending library, reading-room, and com- 
mittee-room on the ground floor, and a lec- 
ture hall and librarian’s house on_ the 
upper floor. The front of the building is of 
hewn freestone facings and ashlar, while the 
sides and back are built of bricks, plastered 
with cement and rough-cast. Mr. P. L. Hen- 
derson was the architect of the building. 





THE LONDON MASTER BUILDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

THE annual dinner of the London Master 
Builders’ Association was held on Wednesday 
in the Empire Hall, Trocadero Restaurant, 
Piccadilly, W., Mr. James Carmichael, President, 
in the chair, when a presentation was made 
to Mr. J. Howard Colls in recognition of his 
services to the profession in carrying the case of 
“The Home and Colonial Stores v. Colls ” to 
the House of Lords. There were also present at 
the dinner Sir J. C. Bell ; Mr. J. Williams Benn, 
M.P., Chairman of the London County Council ; 
Mr. E. Guy Dawber, President of the Archi- 
tectural Association; W. Downs, President, 
Builders’ Benevolent Institution ; Mr. W. Shep- 
herd, President, National Federation of Master 
Builders ; Mr. C. H. Barnsley, President, Insti- 
tute of Builders ; C. Kerridge, President, Eastern 
Counties’ Federation; W. F. Wallis, Presi- 
dent Southern Counties’ Federation ; Walter 
Lawrance, President, Quantity Surveyors’ 
Association ; and Messrs. A. C. Bulmer Booth, 
E. J. Brown, W. J. Burrows, J. Howard Colls, 
8. Collins, L.C.C., F. L. Dove, F. J. Dove, W. 
Eckstein, A. Franklin, E. Flint, G. L. Gomme, 
Clerk to the L.C.C., T. Gregory, E. A. Gruning, 
J. S. Gibson, R. H. Hale, J. Hamilton, H. T. 
Hare, R. S. Henshaw, F. Higgs, F. B. Hollis, 
H. Holloway, E. B. VAnson, G. R. Julian, 
W. J. Locke, O. L. Leigh Clare, M.P., J. W. 
Lorden, J.P., W. Lawrance, D. W. McInnes, 
Ellis Marsland, F. May, L. J. Maton, David 
Murray, R.A., G. H. Fellowes Prynne, F. A. 
Powell, Guy M. Nicholson, H. Neal, H. North- 
croft, A. N. Prentice, J. Randall, W. E. 
Riley, Architect to the L.C.C., Alex. Ritchie, 
J.P., J. W. Simpson, G. Sherrin, H. H. 
Statham, A. R. Stenning, T. Stirling, E. White, 
L.C.C., C. Wall, F. E. Williams, H. Winstanley, 
S. Young, T. Costigan, secretary, and others, 
the total number of members and guests being 
about 250. 

The loyal and patriotic toasts having been 
honoured (Mr. C. H. Barnsley proposing and 
Colonel 8. Cargill responding to “‘ The Imperial 
Forces ”’), 

Mr. H. Holloway, J.P., proposed “‘ The Imperial 
Parliament and Public Bodies,’ coupled with 
the names of Mr. O. L. Leigh-Clare, M.P., and 
Mr. J. Williams Benn, M.P., Chairman of the 
L.C.C. It might be asked, what had these 
bodies done for builders ? Well, they had given 
them the Employers’ Liability Act, Income 
Tax, Building Acts, and what was still worse, 
Building Act Amendment Bills, and a good 
catalogue of such enactments. The L.C.C. was 
very much alive, and though it was greatly 
abused, his experience with them had: not been 
a bad one, for he had never worked for a better 
employer. They had heard a good deal lately 
about Paris in London, and it had just been 
suggested to him that London might go to Paris 
and take a hint in regard to its County Hall 
in the form of a Hétel de Ville. Trade was bad 
in London and the builders of London would 
be glad to compete for the erection of a County 
Hall for London. 

Mr. Leigh-C'!are, M.P., in response, said that 
the House of Lords, at the instigation of their 
guest that evening, Mr. Colls, had done a great 
deal of good work for London and for the 
building trade. He hoped that the changes in 
regard to the law of light would be to the 
advantage of London. Until Mr. Colls had the 
courage to take his case to the House of Lords, 
things had got into a deplorable state of affairs. 
Anyone who had a house to build in London was 
at the mercy of those who had a house with 
a twopenny-halfpenny window in it, and the law 
of light afforded opportunities for the worst kind 
of blackmailing. The law had now been put 
on a sensible basis, and they were very much in- 
debted to the House of Lords. 

Mr. Williams Benn, M.P., in reply, said he 
felt like Daniel in the lions’ den, and that, 
as Chairman of the London County Council, 
it was a perilous thing to come among them. 
He could imagine someone getting up and 
speaking of the monstrous conditions of con- 
tract, and the still more monstrous Act of 1894, 
and the recent Amendment Bill. His answer 
was that the London County Council was what 
they made it ; it was the creature of its environ- 
ment, and they were the environment. While 
he was perfectly certain the London County 
Council made many mistakes, they had the 
advantage of candid and capable criticism, 
and they were always glad to hear the other 
side. In the endeavour to make streets wider, 
factories safer, and do everything they could for 
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the safety ot life of the citizens, the London 
County Council was always glad of the in- 
valuable experience and criticism of such men 
as he saw before him. He frequently stood 
and admired buildings of the day, and he 
thought that Macaulay’s New Zealander would 
come to the conclusion that there were great 
builders in these days. In helping to build 
a better and brighter London, and in pro- 
viding houses for workmen they were doing 
what they could to chase away disease and 
reduce the death-rate, and he wished them 
and their Association every prosperity. 

The Chairman, in presenting Mr. J. Howard 
Colls with his portrait, said that the Association 
had been in existence about thirty years, and 
during that time its membership had included 
practically all the principal builders of London. 
The Association was never in a stronger posi- 
tion than it is to-day, either numerically or 
financially, and never was it a stronger power 
to be reckoned with in maintaining the just 
rights and privileges of employers. But their 
interests as an Association and as individuals 
were wider and broader than this. They were 
deeply interested in the laws of this mighty 
empire, and they recognised that they had a duty 
to perform in regard to them not only to the Asso- 
ciation, but to their fellow-citizens. Actuated by 
this motive, one of their members had carved for 
himself a niche in the temple of Fame which 
had received universal approbation, and for 
which they as an Association owed a deep 
debt of gratitude. Needless to say, he referred 
to their friend, Mr. J. Howard Colls, who, by his 
clear-sighted foresight and tenacity of purpose, 
carried his now famous case, Colls 7. Home and 
Colonial Stores, from the Appeal Court to the 
House of Lords, regardless of expense, «and 
obtained an important decision in his favour— 
a decision which would be of incomparable 
benefit to property owners in towns and cities, 
and especially in London. The members of 
the Association felt that they would be sadly 
lacking in appreciation of the importance of 
the event were they to allow the case to pass 
into history without some slight recognition. 
Accordingly, they unanimously decided to 
present Mr. Colls with his portrait, painted by 
one of the leading artists of the day, @e., 
Mr. Orchardson. They were all justly proud 
of the portrait, and he had not the slightest 
doubt it would be esteemed by the family 
and handed down as a heirloom to future 
generations. 

Mr. Carmichael, in a few well-chosen words, 
then presented the portrait to Mr. Colls. 

Mr. Colls, in reply, said he had been accus- 
tomed for many years past to receive all sorts 
of kindness from his brother builders, but he 
never could have expected such a mark of their 
esteem as that he had just received, had it not 
been for the fact that, by a happy accident, he 
had been able to-do something which in their 
opinion had been of service to the trade. 
Having briefly given the history of the case of 
Colls v. Home and Colonial Stores, Mr. Colls 
said he was never more thankful in his life 
than when the House of Lords gave their 
decision. How he was to thank them for that 
valuable portrait he did not know ; the picture 
would be a joy to him and to those who followed 
him, and he should always feel thankful to 
them for their kindness in giving him that 
mark of their esteem. 

Mr. E. White, L.C.C., then proposed the 
toast of “‘ The Lonton Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion and its President.’’ There was an impres- 
sion at Spring-gardens that the object of the 
Association was to form a ring with a view to 
enhance prices, and he had endeavoured to 
combat that view for some time past. The 
motto of the Association was ‘ Defence, not 
Defiance,’ and amongst its objects were the 
settlement of questions between masters and 
men ; the interchange of opinion amongst the 
members ; the assistance of members in trade 
disputes, etc., and he did not think anyone 
could take exception to any of those objects. 
In his early days, when there was no such 
Association, master builders were very much at 
the mercy of combinations of workmen, and 
strikes were resorted to very frequently ; but 
now, since the masters had combined, diffi- 
culties between masters and men were settled 
in amuch more sensible way. He congratulated 
them on the strength of the Association, but 
thought it rather a reproach that comparatively 
few of the builders of London belonged to the 
Association. 

The Chairman, who was received with 





musical honours, said his year of office was 
nearly over, and any little success he had 
achieved was largely due to the hearty support 
he had received from the officers and members 
of the Association. As to their indefatigable 
secretary, Mr. Costigan, he did not know how to 
thank him for what he had done. The Associa- 
tion was in a healthy state; never were the 
Council meetings better attended than’ they 
had been during the past year, and there had 
been a keen and growing interest manifested 
in all the affairs of the Association by the 
members. The past year had been a com- 
paratively uneventful one, as there were no 
labour troubles, but good work had been done, 
as was seen from the annual report, and a great 
deal of valuable time had been given to the 
affairs of the Association by the Council and 
committees. They would heartily welcome 
any builders present who were not members 
who wished to join them. He hoped they 
would not put it off, as he did, thinking there 
were no advantages to be gained from member- 
ship. Having the assistance and benefits of 
the Association he hoped all master builders 
would join. He was glad to see the Chairman 
of the London County Council with them that 
night, and he hoped that Mr. Benn’s action 
would be followed by succeeding chairmen. 

Mr. F. Higgs, in the absence of Mr. T, F. Rider, 
then proposed “‘ The National Federation of 
Building Trades Employers.”” Some of them 
had not, in years gone by, thought much of 
the Federation, because they did not know much 
about it. It was the body corporate of which 
the Association was but a unit, and when the 
organisation of the trade was brought to per- 
fection they would be prouder of the Federation 
than they were of membership of their own 
body. The Federation was endeavouring to 
set aside reserve funds for helping subsidiary 
units. 

Mr. William Shepherd, President of the 
National Federation, replied. The Federation 
was purely defensive in its character. The 
larger and more comprehensive the associations 
were, the more likely were they to give effect to 
any general principles which had to be taken 
into consideration in the relations of masters and 
men, and the existence of these Federated 
Associations had conduced to a better under- 
standing between the two interests. 

Mr. Alexander Ritchie, J.P., having suitably 
proposed ‘The Architects and Surveyors,” 

Mr. E. Guy Dawber briefly replied for the 
architects. He said he did not think that the 
reproach was at all deserved that in building 
and construction we were behind the Americans, 
for in London and the provinces there was 
evidence of the skill and ability of architects and 
builders. Architects and builders had unique 
opportunities in London at the present time. 
Important improvements were being carried out, 
and it was to be hoped that the authorities would 
realise their responsibilities, and if they did 
they would find that the architects would not 
be behindhand in seconding their efforts. 

Mr. Walter Lawrance, who responded for 
the surveyors, said they could help surveyors 
in three ways. As contractors they could refuse 
to tender for buildings without quantities ; 
secondly, they could return those rubbishy 
things sometimes sent to them called bills of 
quantities; and thirdly, and most important 
to quantity surveyors, they could use their 
influence to see that the various councils and 
authorities appreciate the services of professional 
men, and did not cut down charges to such a low 
figure as was at present done. 

The remaining toast was “The Visitors,” 
proposed by Mr. E. J. Brown, and seconded by 
Mr. David Murray, R.A. 
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THE BriTIsH FIrRE-PREVENTION COMMITTEE.— 
The tests next on the list are in respect of 
three wired glass casements by Messrs. Pil- 
kington Brothers (being their third test); a 
24-in. partition by the Adamant Company 
(being their second test); a partition by the 
Asbestic Brick and Tile Company; a concrete 
floor, with broad-flange girders, provided by 
Messrs. Skelton & Co.; and an automatic fire- 
alarm system by the Danish Autopyrophone 
Company. The Committee has just issued 
the report on the Special Commission which 
attended the Budapesth Fire Congress. <A 
report will be shortly issued on a 24-in. plastic 
partition of Messrs. Gust & Co., also a report 
on three electro-glazed casements of the 
British Luxfer Prism Syndicate. The next 
series of tests are to take place on Wednesday, 
March 8. 
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Fifty Wears Ago. 


Tue Lonpon ’CHaneE.—Can you do nothin 
to help the attenders at ‘Change in their 
sufferings from the unprotected condition of 
their place of meeting ? It is really very hard 
that the merchants of the first city in the world 
cannot have—I will not say a comfortable place 
to meet in—but one that affords the merest 
shelter from wind and rain : the area, as you are 
aware, is open to the sky, and if you take shelter 
in the “ cloisters,” there is an attack of bronchitis 
behind every pillar. It is a fact that some of 
our leading men absent themselves from ’Change 
on this account ; but for some of us, who must 
either look out for business or perish in the 
attempt, it is a serious business. Surely, a 
glass roof is not beyond the wealth and enter. 
prise of the merchants of London.—A Srarvzp 
Broker.—The Builder, February 24, 1855. 
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END OF THE TIBERINE ISLAND: FROM 
PIRANESI. 


HIS is a reproduction from one of 
Piranesi’s bold and powerful engray- 
ings of ancient Roman remains, and 
is given as a part illustration of the 

first article in this issue. Since Piranesi’s plate 

was reproduced we have been indebted to Miss 

Charles for a photograph, printed in connexion 

with the article, which shows the same work 

at a recent date and from another point of 
view. 

The following is the translation of the 
inscription in Italian under Piranesi’s plate :— 


* View of part of the ship built of travertine, in front of 
the substructure which supports the Temple of Esculapius 
on the Island of the Tiber. This ruin exists to-day 
at one extremity of the Island, under the little courtyard 
of the Convent of the Fathers of S. Bartolomeo. 

Many antiquarians have erroneously imagined that 
the whole island was shaped like a ship; this is not 
possible, because, if we take the proportion of this ruin, 
the whole island would have been half the size of a galley 
of to-day. 

A. B.—Rostra of the poop, now in ruins. 

C.—Bust of Esculapius ; his face has been corroded 
by time, and he holds a rod round which a serpent is 
entwined. This seems to allude to the conveyance to 
Rome of the statue in the form of a serpent. It was 
brought on a ship by Romans who had been sent by 
the Oracle to fetch it from Epidaurus. This was done 
in order to arrest the plague which was then afflicting 
them at that time. 

D. E.—Opening for the oars. 

F.—Hull of the ship, which is raised on a basement of 
peperino. 

G.—Substructure of the Temple. 

H.—Ruins of the same heaped on it.” 

The reference letters are not ail obvious on 
the plate, but the description is sufficiently 


intelligible. 


DESIGN FOR A WINTER GARDEN. 

Tuis is the design which obtained for its 
author, Mr. J. A. M. Hunter, the Grissell medal of 
the Institute of Architects this year. We 
give the perspective view and one of the sheets 
of constructional details. The Grissell medal, 
we may remind our readers, was specially 
founded to promote the study of construction. | 

The author sends us the following notes in 
explanation of his intention in the design : 

‘*The conditions issued by the R.I.B.A. 
for a winter garden in glass and iron required a 
dome in the centre, 30 ft. to 40 ft. in diameter; 
in area nearly equal to one-half the total area 
given. Taking the building as a_ square, 
spaces 10 ft. to 15ft. wide along each side remain 
to be treated ; these spaces have been utilised 
tor galleries, etc. 

This winter garden has been designed for the 
actual growing of palms and plants rather than 
as an ornamental reception-room for dancing 
or other functions, and is intended to be the 
central feature of a formal garden situated in 4 
public or private park. 

Internally everything has been left pertectly 
plain, all constructional work being exposed 
and the whole painted ivory white. 

A feature has been made of the eight large 
ribs carried down as piers ; on these the whole 
structure depends. : 

All caps, bases, arches, etc., are formed 
entirely of simple rolled steel sections and flat 
bars, cast-iron being only sparingly used for 
outside work. 

Externally a feeling of solidity rather than 
lightness has been aimed at; the solid corner 
towers have been designed to produce this effect 
and at the same time to break the monotony of @ 
large expanse of glass without detracting set 
ously from the actual lighting area. 
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CHURCH OF ST. JAMES, EALING. 
THE first portion of this church 
shown on the plate (which is taken from a 
photograph) was completed last year. There 
remains to be built the chancel vestries for 
clergy and choir, and the tower and spire. 
The plan shows the church as it will be when 
finished. Owing to the shallowness of the 
site the church had to be planned unusually 
wide for its length, to provide the required 
number of sittings. The nave is 29 ft. wide 
between the arcade walls, and the north and 
south aisles are each 19 ft. 6 in. wide. The 
chancel and nave will be of equal width and 
height and 98 ft. long. 

The walls and nave arcade piers are faced 
with Bracknell red bricks. The arches of the 
chancel and nave arcades are of Bath stone, 
and the external stonework is executed in 
Ketton stone. The roofs are covered with 
green slates. 

Messrs. Goddard & Sons, of Farnham and 
Dorking, were the general contractors, and Mr. 
William Pywell the architect. 





NEW INSURANCE OFFICES, NORWICH. 

Tue illustration shows the building recently 
erected at Norwich as the Head Offices of the 
Norwich and London Accident Insurance 
Association, 

Property adjoining the existing offices was 
acquired, and the fagade has been carried out 
in two portions, one to be furnished before the 
other was commenced, so as to avoid interrup- 
tion of the business of the Association. 


_the two plans show the general arrangement 
of the building. The entrance-hall and corridor 
are panelled in oak and with oak columns and 
marble floor. The directors’ staircase will 
also be in oak, with oak panelling on the walls. 
The board-room, on the first floor, is decorated 
with carved wood panels and an ornamental 
plaster ceiling; the lighting from the street 


| 
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from the passing traffic. 


iont is by a single window, which is well re- 
‘s3ed so as to secure for this room quietness 
The room will also 
12 lighted by a dome light reaching through 
tie second floor. 

Externally the offices will be built of Monks’ 
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Park and Portland stone—Monks’ Park being 
used in the sheltered parts, and Portland in 
the exposed parts of the building. A granite 
base runs along the whole front, and from this 
base the design consists of a colonnaded treat- 
ment in the Doric order, running through two 
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Offices. First Floor Plan. 
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Norwich and London Accident Insurance Offices. 


Ground Plan. 





floors. The granite columns are each in one 
stone, 18 ft. long. On either side of the central 
archway on the first floor, and taking the place 
of windows, are two large carved panels bearing 
the arms (respectively) of Norwich and London. 

Messrs. John Youngs & Son are the general 
contractors, and the stone work has been exe- 
cuted by Mr. E. W. Potter, of Chapel Field-road. 
The architects are Messrs. G. J. and F. W. 
Skipper, of Norwich. 
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DRAWINGS OF ROMAN MONUMENTS IN 
ENGLISH COLLECTIONS.* 

THE volume of architectural drawings of the 
XVIth century attributed to Andrea Coner, 
preserved in the Soane Museum in London 
and now published by the English Architectural 
School (“ Papers of the British School at 
Rome,” London, 1904.), reflects great credit 
on Mr. Thomas Ashby, jun., the assistant 
director of the British School, who has shown 
already in the past, by his topographic and 
epigraphic researches in the Roman Campagna, 
with what painstaking investigation and serious 
aim he seeks to contribute his share to the 
historic restoration of the civilisation revealed 
by the hills and valleys of Latium. This 
volume of drawings, with the learned notes and 
comments supplied by Mr. Ashby, is all the 


more acceptable in that it constitutes to our’ 


mind a moral pledge undertaken by the British 
School at Rome, and consequently by the 





* Translated from an article by Signor Boni in the 
Nuova Antologia. dein 





committee in control thereof, that they will 
publish all the other drawings of Roman anti- 
quities which are to be found scattered over the 
public and private libraries and museums of 
England and Scotland. 

Mr. Ashby himself, in the Classical Review 
for last year, referred to the volumes of Roman 
drawings in the British Museum and to those 
in the royal library at Windsor, which came 
from the library of Cardinal Albani and contain 
many of the drawings collected by Cassiano 
dal Pozzo, and suggested the compilation of a 
‘* Portfolio Museum ” of every kind of illustra- 
tion of Roman antiquity. 

In the Eton College library there are five 
volumes of drawings by Pietro and Francesco 
Bartoli, while the Holkham Hall library 
possesses a volume of architectural fragments 
attributed to Raffaelle in addition to other 
volumes of drawings by the Bartolis. A 
similar volume, which once formed part of 
the Massimo collection, was purchased by Mr. 
Baddeley. 

The Edinburgh collection is very rich in 
Roman drawings, and the same remark applies 
to the Bodleian, which contains a volume by 
Pirro Ligorio. The Duke of Devonshire has a 
volume of drawings of inscriptions by Fra 
Gioconds at Chatsworth, and has deposited 
the original drawings of Palladio in the library 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

These and other collections of drawings have 
been got together and published in a more or 
less imperfect fashion for purposes of com- 
mercial gain, whereas they well deserve to be 
published in a full and uniform manner for the 





benefit of all students of Roman civilian. 
nefit of all students o oman Civilisat; 
and with the sole object of advancing t Roger 
of learning, as has now been done in {)\e engl 
these drawings by Andrea Coner. We rate 
therefore that the British School of Rome vill 
persevere in the undertaking which they hay 
so well begun. Let us hope that tiir vi 
example will be followed by the Gum 
French, and American Archeological! Schools 
Let us hope that they will thus arouse Italy 
from her apathy. With one or two laudable 
exceptions, such as Mongeri’s publication of the 
researches of Bramantino, no attempt has yet 
been made to bring out a systematic collection 
of the drawings of Roman monuments pre- 
served in public collections, from those in the 
Royal galleries in Florence to those of the Cagg 
Barberini, now in the library of the Vatican. 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL, 

THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, S.W., Mr, J 
Williams Benn, Chairman, presiding. 

School.—The Education Committee recom. 
mended, and it was agreed— 

“That the estimate of 3,869/., submitted by the 
Finance Committee in respect of the erection of a schoo) 
for the accommodation of sixty physically defectiyg 
children on the Faroe-road site (Hammersmith) jp 
accordance with plans approved by the Board of 
Education, be approved; the expenditure not exceedin 
4,253]. be sanctioned; that the work be executed with. 
out the intervention of a contractor; and that the 
drawings, quantities, specification, and estimate of 3,805), 
be referred to the Works Committee for that purpose,” 

No. 17, Fleet-street.—The Local Government, 
Records, and Museums Committee recom. 
mended that a supplementary capital estimate 
of 1,600/. be approved for renovating the front 
portion of No. 17, Fleet-street, which is reputed 
to have been a palace of King Henry VIII. 
and Cardinal Wolsey, the sum already voted 
for the purchase of the building having been 
27,3001. 

Sir Melville Beachcroft, in moving the 
reference back, said that when the Council was 
asked to buy the building they were told that 
it was a palace of Henry VIII. and Cardinal 
Wolsey, but now it was admitted that the place 
had been nothing more than a council chamber 
of the Duchy of Cornwall. Dealing with the 
financial aspect, he asked if it were not possible, 
even at this stage, to remedy the evil, for in 
these hard times it was worth considering 
whether they could not find someone to take 
the building off the hands of the Council. He 
believed that the Council would be weli advised 
to get out of the bargain, even at a loss. 

Colonel Rotton seconded the amendment, 
and contended that the whole affair was a 
deplorable matter. 

Mr. Johnson, the chairman of the Committee, 
said both Sir Melville Beachcroft and Colonel 
Rotton were inaccurate. At the time of the 
purchase the Council was told that this was not 
a palace of Henry VIII. and Cardinal Wolsey. 
The Council had spent 26,000. on the place, and 
in order to complete the work it was only proposed 
to spend about 2,000/. more. If they did not go 
on with this the Council would have to pay back 
the 2,500/. which the Corporation had con- 
tributed. 

Mr. Granville Smith denied that the Council 
had been bamboozled as to the historical value 
of the place. As a matter of fact, in the course 
of restoration they found such a fine sample ofa 
wooden front as did not exist in any other 
building in London. : 

After further discussion, the Council divided: 
For the reference back, 40; against, 56. The 
amendment was accordingly defeated, and the 
recommendation of the Committee was adopted. 

The Unemployed.—The Asylums Committee 
reported that about 900 men had been sent down 
to the Long Grove Estate by the Mansion 
House Committee on Unemployment, and their 
work in trenching, grubbing, levelling, and in 
making dykes and watercourses had been very 
well carried out. 

Mr. Dew regretted that nothing had been done 
to push on the building of the asylum at Long 
Grove, so that some of the thousands of skilled 
workmen still unemployed in London might 
have found employment during the best winter 
for building that had occurred for many years. 

Mr. Hubbard, the chairman of the Committee 
said the contractors had been informed that 
no leniency would,be shown them unless = 
completed the work within the time specifi 
in the contract. 

The Council adjourned at seven o’clock. 
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a 
——— 
w. B. Richmond has put the following 
otion upon the agenda paper :— 
That a Special Committee be appointed, which 

a) pe desiguated “The Improvements Reference 
shall be Cr‘vhose duty it shall be to advise the 
see) upon all proposals involving permanent or 
pe ctive work, or designs in the selection of which 
orestic knowledge and taste are requisite. 
a >) That the Committee do consist of the under- 
(O) i persons—the President of the Royal 
deny ; the President of the Royal Institute of 
Artish ‘Architects; the President of the Society of 
antiquaries ; the President of the Royal Institute of 
Civil Engineers ; Mr. Brock, R.A., sculptor; Mr. Framp- 
ant, cass sculptor; Mr. Jackson, R.A., architect; 
to Blomfield, A-R.A., architect ; Sir Lawrence 
sima-Tadema, R.A., painter; the Right Hon. the 
farl of Carlisle; the Right Hon. Lord indsor; Lord 


Bay That it be referred to the General Purposes 
Committee to prepare and submit to the Council for 
approval an order of reference to the Committee. 

Churchyards a id Small Gardens. —Last week, 
the Parks and Open Spaces Committee recom- 
mended, and it was agreed, that Carlton-square- 
garden, Mile-end; Christchurch-garden, Spital- 
elds; Limehouse-churchyard ; Rotherhithe 
(Holy Trinity) churchyard ; Shadwell (St. 
Paul's) churchyard; Spa-fields playground, 
Clerkenwell ; ; St. Bartholomew’s-churchyard, 
Bethnal-green ; and Stepney-churchyard, be 
maintained by the Council until March 31, 1906, 
and that previously to that date the question 
of continuing their maintenance be again con- 
sidered by the Council. 


Sir 
notice of m 
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APPLICATIONS UNDER THE LONDON 
BUILDING ACT, 1894. 


Tue London County Council at their meet- 
ing on Tuesday dealt with the following 
applications under the London Building Act, 
1894. The names of applicants are given 
between parentheses :— 


Lines of Frontage and Projections. 


Wandsworth.—Buildings on the northern 
and southern sides of Gassiott-road, the 
northern side of Eswyn-road, and the western 
side of Church-lane, and the completion of a 
building on the northern side of Gassiott- 
road, abutting also upon the eastern side of 
Qkeburn-road (Mr. W. Bartholomew).—Con- 
sent. 

Clapham.—Eleven houses with bay-windows 
on the east side of Park Hill, Clapham, be- 
tween “ Lyndhurst’? and ‘Sandgate’? (Mr. 
H. J. Capell for Mr. A. Peacock).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—A one-story addition upon part 
of the forecourt of ‘‘ Mayfield,” No. 65, Perry- 
vale, Lewisham, abutting also upon Church- 
vale (Mr. W. M. Proudfoot for the Forest 
Hill rewery Company, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Finsbury, Central.—One-story shops upon 
part of the forecourts of Nos. 39 and 41, Pen- 
ton-street, Finsbury (Mr. T. H. Watson for 
Mr. H. Vincent).—Consent. 

Hampstead.—That_ the application of 
Messrs. Whitfield & Thomas for the Rev. E. N. 
Sharpe for an extension of the period within 
which the erection of mission buildings on the 
site of Nos. 8 and 10, Broomsleigh-road, West 
Hampstead, abutting also upon Dornfell- 
street, was required to be commenced and 
completed be granted.—Agreed. 

Lambeth, North.—An alteration to the one- 
story shops at Nos. 59 and’ 60, Lower-marsh, 
Lambeth (Messrs. Boots, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—A projecting clock at premises 
on the south side of Brownhill-road, Catford, 
westward of Laleham-road (Major C. S. Ber- 
_ for Messrs. Sainsbury Brothers).—Con- 
Lewisham.—A porch to a house in course of 
erection on the east side of Vicar’s-hill, Lady- 
well, southward of No. 48 (Mr. A. Roberts for 
Mr. T. Parry, jun.).—Consent. 
spl arylebone, East.—A porch at No. 
Ansce nich ley-road, St. Marylebone (Messrs. 
+ seam e & Ringland for Mrs. Lupton).— 
Marylebone, East.—Buildings upon a site 
abutting upon the northern "side of Albert. 
+ og the eastern side of Avenue-road, and 
er _ < St. Edmund’s-terrace, St. 
Willett). Get cel . F. Faulkner for Mr. W. 
hon Pancras, South.—A deviation from the 
— approved for the erection of iron and 
a shelters to a theatre building abutting 
: . th east side of Charlotte-street, the 
South side of Tottenham-street, and the north 


= of Pitt-street, St. Pancras, so far as re- 
S to the shelter erected over the Char- 
1otte-strect en 


ntrance to the theatre, overhang- 
a “y 3 in. more than shown pul 
Madd, ne BP lh T. Verity for Mr. E. D. 


Greenwich—The retention of a building on 


the north side of Charlton-road, Greenwich, 





abutting upon the east side of Sherington- 
road (Mr. J. Johnson).—Consent. 

Hampstead.—Buildings upon the site of 
Nos. 156, 158, and 160, High-road, Kilburn 
(Mr. G. A. Sexton for Mr. B. B. Evans).— 
Refused 


Dulwich.—Buildings at the rear of No. 
117, Lordship-lane, Dulwich, to abut upon 
Shawbury-road (Messrs. H. Wakeford & Sons 
for Mr. W. Morton).—Refused. 

Hammersmith.—A one-story building at the 
rear of No. 23, Kenmont-terrace, Harrow- 
road, Hammersmith, to abut upon Letchford- 
gardens (Mr. G. A. Sexton for Mr. Winter).— 
Refused. 

Paddington, North.—A one-story addition 
at the rear of Nos. 480 and 482, Harrow-road, 
Paddington, to abut upon Fernhead-road (Mr. 
R. H. Kerr for Mr. J. Alexander).—Refused. 


Width of Way. 


Camberwell, North—Buildings at No. 
80, South-street, Camberwell, with external 
walls at less than the prescribed distance from 
the centres of the roadways of South-street 
and Little South-street (Mr. J. J. Freeland 
for Messrs. J. Taylor & Sons).—Consent. 

Hackney, South.—A_ one-story building at 
the rear of No. 107, High-street, Homerton, 
with external walls at less than the prescribed 
distance from the centre of the roadway of 
Belshaw-street (Mr. W. E. Park for Mr. G. M. 
Hildyard).—Refused. 


Width of Way and Lines of Frontage. 


Kensington, South.—The retention of build- 
ings erected over the District Railway on the 
eastern side of Ear!l’s Court-road, Kensington, 
abutting also upon Hogarth-road and Earl’s 
Court-gardens (Mr. G. Estall for the Metro- 
politan District Railway).—Consent. 

Hackney, North.—Five houses with bay- 
windows on the northern side of Harrington- 
hill, Hackney, to abut also upon Ivy-terrace 
(Mr. W. Stone for Mr. J. L. Siggins).—Re- 
fused. 

Strand.—A porch at the Surrey Restaurant, 
Surrey-street, Strand (Messrs. Wylson & Long 
for Mr. J. E. Smith).—Refused. 


Lines of Frontage, Means of Escape from the 
Tops of High Buildings, and Construction. 


St. George, Hanover-square.t—Projecting 
balconies on the Berkeley-street frontage of 
No. 33, Dover-street, Piccadilly (Mr. J. 5S. 
Gibson for Mexborough House, Ltd.).—Con- 
sent. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—Means of es- 
cape, in case of fire, proposed to be provided 
in pursuance of section 63 of the Act, on the 
fourth and fifth stories of the rear block of 
No. 33, Dover-street, Piccadilly, abutting upon 
Berkeley-street (Mr. J. S. Gibson for Mex- 
borough House, Ltd.).—Refused. 


Formation of Streets. 


Lewisham.—That an order be issued to Mr.. 


P. Morle sanctioning the formation or laying 
out of a new street for carriage traffic on a 
site at the rear of houses on the north- 
eastern side of Loampit-vale and the western 
side of Elswick-road, Lewisham, and in con- 
nexion therewith the erection of stabling and 
a shop (Messrs. Harris & Co.).—Consent. 

Woolwich.—That an order be issued to Mr. 
G. Whale refusing to sanction the formation 
or laying out of new streets for foot traffic 
only at the rear of houses on the east side of 
Godfrey-street, Woolwich (for Mr. F. C. 
Henesy).—Refused. 


Space at Rear. 


Battersea.—A modification of the provisions 
of that part of the Act with regard to open 
spaces about buildings, so far as relates to 
the proposed erection of buildings at the rear 
of Nos. 41 and 43, Harroway-road, Battersea, 
to abut upon Holman-road (Mr. W. Hammond 
for Mr. F. W. Linfield).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—A house on the west side of 
Nepean-street, southward of Umbria-street, 
Wandsworth, so far as relates to the erection 
of such house, and of a one-story studio and 
covered way (Mr. A. J. Hardwick for Mr. 
T. D. McMeckin).—Consent. 


Lines of Frontage, Width of Way, and 
Construction. 


Hampstead.—The retention of a wood and 
iron shed at No. 6, Briardale-gardens, Hamp- 
stead, abutting upon Clorane-gardens (Mr. L. 
Hardy).—Consent. 

Limehouse.—The retention of an iron and 
concrete gangway connecting the third floors 
of “Eagle Wharf’? on the north and south 
sides of Narrow-street, Limehouse, and to the 
reconstruction of a gangway connecting the 
second floors of the premises (Mr. C. Dunch 
for Mr. T. L. Knight).—Consent. 

The recommendation marked + ts contrary 
to the views of the local authority. 





ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 

EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
The Rev. Professor Cooper, Glasgow Univer- 
sity, gave an address to the members of the 
Edinburgh Architectural Association in the 
Geographical Society’s Lecture Hall, National 
Portrait Gallery, Queen-street, on the 16th inst., 
on “A minister’s thoughts in regard to the 
arrangement and furnishing of a Scottish 
parish church.” Adverting to the prospect of 
a restoration of Kirkwall Cathedral, he said 
it did not follow that the whole of the large sum 
of money now happily available for that 
should be spent at once, and he looked to the 
Association he had the honour to address to 
study that venerable minster and then come 
forward and tell the public, with the emphasis 
of real knowledge, what was needful to be 
done and what must on no account be done. 
Dr. Cooper proceeded to speak of the orienta- 
tion of churches, the value of the spire, the 
church porch, the chancel, the side chapel for 
worship on week days, the vestry, and the 
halls, which, he thought, in these days were 
receiving rather disproportionate attention. 
He praised a committee for the building of a 
new church in a northern town who had told the 
architects selected to compete for it that what 
they chiefly wanted was a fine interior. That 
showed a great advance upon the time, not long 
past, when it was outside elegance only that 
was thought of. He proceeded to denounce 
side galleries and sloping floors, and said that 
the worst place possible for the organ was the 
chancel. He recommended a return to the 
pulpit canopy ; advised that the chancel should 
not be too deep, yet spacious and unencum- 
bered ; and spoke of what was appropriate 
to the font and the Holy Table. The lecturer 
concluded by expressing the hope that the 
Scottish Universities would soon, like their 
English sisters at Manchester and Liverpool 
be supplied with Chairs of Architecture.—-Mr. 
Hippolyte J. Blanc, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to Dr, Cooper, said he wished to correct 
a misapprehension which seemed to exist in the 
mind of the public as to the sum that was at 
disposal for the Kirkwall Cathedral restora- 
tion. The sum was not so large as had been 
represented. He had made inquiries in Eng- 
land as to how much money had been spent in 
the restoration of various cathedrals, and he 
found that the sum that was available for Kirk- 
wall Cathedral was only one-sixth of the amount 
considered necessary for some of the leading 
cathedrals there. He was a Conservative, and 
he hoped he should not allow one penny to be 
spent on Kirkwall Cathedral unless it was 
proved to be absolutely necessary. He would 
have a very sacred regard for every stone in 
that cathedral before he touched it. A vote 
of thanks to the Chairman, Mr. H. O. Tarbolton, 
the President of the Association, terminated 
the proceedings.—An informal dinner of the 
Association took place in Ferguson & Forrester’s 
Restaurant, Princes-street, on Saturday evening 
last week, about sixty members being present. 
Mr. Harold O. Tarbolton, F.R.1I.B.A., occupied 
the chair, and the croupiers were Mr. W. Glass- 
ford Walker, the treasurer, and Mr. Colin B. 
Cownie, secretary. Among others present 
were Mr. James Bruce, W.S.; Mr. David 
Robertson, A.R.S.A.; Mr. A. Hunter Craw- 
ford, F.R.I.B.A.; Mr. J. T. Baillie, vice- 
president of the Association; Mr. Thomas 
‘Fairbairn, President of the Society of Ordained 
Surveyors ; and Councillor D. M‘Arthy. After the 
loyal toasts had been pledged, Mr. Crabb Watt, 
K.C., proposed “‘ The Architectural Association 
of Edinburgh,” and in doing so spoke of the 
services which it rendered to the community 
in cherishing the taste for antiquarianism in 
domestic and ecclesiastical architecture. He 
expressed the hope that its usefulness would be 
expanded, so that it might assert its authority 
as an artistic body with regard to contem- 
porary buildings in the city, and in that way 
perpetuate the traditions, taste, and skill of 
the architects who in the past had made Edin- 
burgh what it is. He glanced at what had 
been done during the past thirty years to 
preserve the charm of the ridge from Holyrood 
to the Castle, and to promote throughout the 
city symmetry of outline, ornamentation of 
elevation, and the breaking-up of sky-lines. 
The principal blot was probably the horizontal 
roof of the Caledonian Station, while the design 
of the North British Railway buildings would 
perhaps have been better if it had been 
Gothic, with a tower like the Marischal tower 
in Aberdeen. If the Association exercised 
more authority and was able to assert its views 
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more forcibly they might possibly prevent 
the demolition of a not untasteful structure 
in the Synod Hall and the waste of money which 
could go to the beautifying of a hall on a vacant 
site. He instanced the National Portrait 
Gallery in Queen-street as one of the best types 
of architecture that had been seen in this 
country for the last twenty years ; and for an 
example of artistic city and street architecture 
he pointed to The Scotsman buildings, which 
for mass, symmetry, and decorations were, he 
said, unequalled in the kingdom. The Chair- 
man, in replying to the toast, said the Archi- 
tectural Association was primarily an educa- 
tional body, and its objects were threefold—to 
obtain the practical views and ideas of the most 
qualified members of the profession, to further 
the various architectural claims and interests, 
and for social purposes. The public were to a 
large extent ignorant of the position and the 
raison @ étre of the architect, and the Associa- 
tion looked to its lay members to set them right 
in that respect and to assist them in upholding 
the dignity of the profession. He would also 
ask that there should be more give-and-take 
among architects, and that the hand of friend- 
ship should be more frequently extended by 
the older to the younger men. They were held 
together by the bond of common interest, 
and they should therefore unite in making the 
Association a powerful centre for the furtherance 
of those objects which pertained to the welfare 
of the profession. Mr. Hunter Crawford, on 
behalf of the members, at this stage presented 
Mr. William M. Page, who is removing to 
Glasgow, with several volumes of standard 
works on architecture, in recognition of his 
services as secretary of the Association for the 
past four years. Mr. Page, in replying, said he 
recognised in architecture not only a great art, 
but a great moral force. Their city was in- 
comparably beautiful, but its amenity was not 
altogether respected as it ought to be, and 
there was too much defacing of buildings by 
chipping off corners and by pencil and chalk 
markings. In many ways the city could be 
made even more beautiful and attractive than 
it is, and he suggested that the Corporation 
might with advantage consult an Association 
like that in connexion with the Usher Hall 
difficulty. Mr. James Bruce, W.S., in propos- 
ing “The Corporation of Edinburgh,” said 
it deserved credit for the careful way in which 
it considered everything concerning the amenity 
of the city. He was glad to think that the 
architectural profession had exercised its in- 
fluence for good in regard to the High School 
as a site for the Royal Scottish Academy. 
Councillor M‘Arthy, whose name was coupled 
with the toast, having replied, Mr. David 
Robertson, who proposed ‘“ Arts and Crafts,” 
said that Edinburgh had been favoured for a 
hundred years with a distinguished line of 
craftsmen, and those of the present day worthily 
maintained the traditions of the past. Mr. 
James Ballantine acknowledged the toast. 
Mr. J. T. Baillie gave “ The Guests,” for whom 
Mr. Thomas Fairbairn replied; and Mr. A. 
Lorne Campbell proposed the health of the 
Chairman. 

NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL AssocrATION,— 
The fourteenth annual social gathering in con- 
nexion with the Northern Architectural Associa- 
tion Students’ Sketching Club was held on the 
17th inst., in the Church Institute, Hood-street. 
Newcastle. Mr. J. Walton Taylor, President 
of the Association, was in the chair, The 
sketches and measured drawings executed in 
the various competitions, including the Glover 
travelling studentship drawings, were viewed 
with interest. Mr. A. B. Plummer (Secretary 
of the Association), on behalf of Mr. W. Glover, 
formerly President of the Association, asked 
the Association to accept a Presidential chair 
of oak and green leather, with the arms of the 
Association carved upon it. Mr. Plummer 
spoke warmly of Mr. Glover’s past generosity 
to the Association. They had to thank Mr. 
Glover for the travelling studentship, for the 
Presidential badge, for the new premises they 
were about to occupy—for endless gifts, indeed. 
The President accepted the chair on behalf of 
the Association, and moved that the following 
telegram be sent to Mr. Glover :—“ Heartily 
reciprocate your kind greetings, and sorry you 
cannot be with us. Gift of Presidential chair 
much appreciated.”” Mr. H. C. Charlewood 
seconded the proposal, and hoped they would 
do their utmost to raise the funds necessary to 
furnish their new building. The motion ‘was 
agreed to. Before presenting the prizes to the 
successful students, the President said the class 





of work exhibited was fully up to the standard 
of previous years. The sketches of the success- 
ful competitors showed exceptional merit. 
In the travelling studentship he hoped there 
would be keener competition another year. 
Mr. Taylor then presented the prizes as follows : 
Glover medal and travelling studentship, to 
Mr. G. 8. Twizell. Measured drawings—lst, 
Mr. G. E. Gibson; 2nd, Mr. Ralph Stokoe. 
Sketches—Ist, Mr. E. Bird; 2nd, Mr. Bryan 
Watson. Essays on Medieval Architecture— 
Ist, Mr. H. L. Hicks ; 2nd, Mr. W. Stockdale. 


—_—_$--9——— 


ARCH HOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 

British ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.— 
At the meeting on February 15, Dr. W. de Gray 
Birch, Treasurer, in the chair, a lecture was given 
by Mr. Andrew Oliver, on “‘ London, Monastic 
and Ecclesiastical,” illustrated by a large number 
of lantern views, many of which were repro- 
ductions of old and scarce engravings of the 
ancient churches and other buildings of old 
London, now demolished. Maps and _ plans 
were also shown upon the screen. Commencing 
with a general description of a large map 
whereon were clearly marked the positions of 
the various buildings to be described, Mr. Oliver 
proceeded to remark that fifteen great monas- 
teries, according to the late Sir Walter Besant, 
stood within and without the City before they 
were destroyed in the reign of Henry VIII. 
They belonged to the different religious orders, 
but the Austin Canons possessed the greatest 
number of establishments. All that remained 
now of these once great monastic houses were 
the chancel of St. Bartholomew’s in Smithfield, 
the church of St. Helen in Bishopsgate, the 
nave of the church of the Austin Friars, part 
of the Charterhouse, the gateway and the crypt 
of the nave of the Priory of St. John, Clerken- 
well, the church of St. Mary Overie, Southwark, 
and the Temple church. Of the parish churches 
by far the greatest number were situated near 
the river in the south-east. The dedications of 
the churches were many times repeated ; 
thus there were eight dedicated to All Hallows, 
seven to St. Michael, five to St. Martin, four to 
St. Benet, and so on, while in many cases a 
second name was added, in order to distinguish 
one parish from another, as in St. Margaret 
Pattens (so named from the pattenmakers who 
lived in the parish), St. Margaret Moses, or 
Mosses, etc., ete. The largest number of 
churches were, of course, dedicated to St. Mary, 
or the Blessed Virgin. The particular dedica- 
tion is sometimes indicated externally, as in 
St. Laurence, where the weather vane is in the 
form of a gridiron, and in the golden key of St. 
Peter’s, Cornhill. St. Alphege’s is known as 
St. Alphege-on-the-Wall, as it is built partly 
upon the old wall of London, which, indeed, 
forms the south wall of the church.—A short 
discussion followed, in which Mr. C. Lynam, 
Mr. Emanuel Green, Mr. C. J. Williams, Dr. 
Birch, and others participated. Mr. Patrick, 
hon. sec., announced that the Congress this 
year would be held at Reading in July. Since 
the meeting the date has been definitely fixed 
for the 17th of that month. 


—__e--e————_ 


COMPETITIONS. 

NorTHUMBERLAND WAR MEmoRIAL, NEw- 
CASTLE-ON-TYNE.—The first premium in this 
competition has been awarded to Mr. T. Eyre 
Macklin, sculptor, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; the 
second to Mr. C. S. Errington, architect, New- 
castle-on-Tyne; and the third to Mr. F, W. 
Doyle Jones, sculptor, West Hartlepool. The 
first-named competitor will be employed to 
carry out the work, and the premiums of 200. 
and 101. become payable to the second and 
third named respectively. 


La—e 
oy * 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
URBAN PoLicE AND SANITARY LEGISLATION, 
1904. By F. Noel Keen. (P. 8. King & Son. 


10s. 6d.) 
MECHANICAL APPLIANCES AND MECHANICAL 





Movements. By Gardner D. Hiscox, M.E. 
(Archibald Constable & Co. 12s. 6d.) #*) se 
———_——e--e—_——_- 


Proposep Rectory, YARM, NEAR DARLINGTON. 
—The foundation-stone was recently laid of a 
new rectory-house, which is to be erected at 
Yarm. The architects for the work are 
Messrs. R. Lofthouse & Son, Middlesbrough, 
the builders being Messrs. H. Doughty & Sons. 


_to any further action. 





COURT OF COMMON CouNcrz, 

THE usual fortnightly Court o 
Council was held at the Guildhat pammon 
Thursday last week, the Lord Mayor ” - 
siding. Pre. 

City Engineer.—The Officers and Clerks 
Committee reported on the reference ee 
December 1 last to consider the question a 
the duties and emoluments of the officg of 
engineer. The Committee submitted i 
amended list of duties, and recommended that 
the salary of the office should be 1,250) 
annum, rising at the discretion of the a 
to a maximum of 2,000/. per annum, and that 
candidates must be members of the Instity 
tion of Civil Engineers, and not under 3 
or over 50 years of age on the day of election 
After some discussion the Committee’s recom. 
mendations were accepted, and the matter 
was referred back to the Committee with in. 
structions to advertise the position and select 
five candidates for final selection by the 
Court. 

The Building Act Amendment Bill~A 
letter was received from the Kensington 
Borough Council enclosing copy of the rego. 
lutions passed at the conference of local 
authorities on February 6 against this Bill. 
and asking the Corporation to appoint a re. 
presentative to serve on a committee, consist. 
ing of one representative for each council, to 
watch the progress of the Bill, and advise ag 
Mr. Morton was ap: 
pointed to represent the Corporation. 

The Corporation and the Payment of the 
Medical Officer and Sanitary Inspectors.—The 
Committee of the whole Court submitted a re. 
port on this question in which they recom. 
mended that the salaries should be borne 
entirely by the Corporation as_ heretofore, 
and that no application should be made to the 
London County Council for payment of half 
the salaries. The resolution passed by the 
Court on October 6 last was rescinded, and 


the Committee’s recommendations were 
carried, — : 
After further business the Court adjourned. 


ee 
THE LONDON BUILDING ACT 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

Mr. T. F. BLackwetu, J.P., the President, 
presided on Thursday of last week over a 
general meeting of the members of the London 
Chamber of Commerce, held at the offices, 
Oxford-court, Cannon-street, to consider the 
London Building Act Amendment Bill, 1905. 
A lengthy memorandum was submitted, con- 
taining objections to many of the clauses in 
the Bill, which had been adopted by the 
Joint (trade section) Fire Protection Committee 
of the Chamber. The Committee particularly 
objected to the provisions of clause 16, which 
would place serious obstacles in the way of 
heightening business premises. They also 
strongly objected to the sweeping principle in 
clause 32, relating to compulsory powers of 
the London County Council to acquire pre 
mises for the purpose of a new street. In 
clause 96, relating to protection against fire 
in certain new buildings, the main objection 
of the Committee was the absence of the right 
of appeal to arbitration. : 

Mr. Collie Foster, the deputy-chairman of 
the Committee, proposed the following resolu- 
tion:—‘‘ That this general meeting of mem- 
bers of the London Chamber of Commerce 
(while ‘admitting the necessity of adequate 
provision for the safety of life in case. 
fire) is of opinion that the London Building 
Act Amendment Bill, 1905, imposes conditions 
which are in excess of reasonable require 
ments, and is also of opinion that no case has 
been made out for the drastic amendments 
proposed in the general building law of the 
Metropolis. This meeting approves of the 
action of the Council of the Chamber in petl- 
tioning against the Bill with the object of 
obtaining a locus standi to oppose objection 
able provisions, and secure amendments 0 
the lines of the preliminary observations su 
mitted to the London County Council by the 
Joint Fire Protection Committee of _ the 
Chamber.” He said that the two principles 
which the Committee wished to urge po 
first, that each case should be dealt wit 
according to its merits, and not all in ¢ 
same manner, and, secondly, that unlimite 
discretion should not be conferred upon a 
London County Council or any other public 
officials, but that it should be open 
cases for the property owner or occupler " 
propose alternative measures, and Looe 
the event of failure to agree, there shoul 
recourse to Ye yen - some other com 

etent tribunal of appeal. : 

' Mr. A. W. Datael aseunded the resolution 

Mr. E. A. Woodrow, A.R.I.B.A., said _ 
as representing the architects, he might * 
that the Bill would render buildings 80 ” 
cult and so expensive that manufacturers 4 
commercial men would feel that they ° 
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+ burden their businesses with enlarging 

F premises OT rebuilding them. If the 
ae we not fought tooth and nail they were 
Bt oufer in the cost of building and 
bound culties which would arise. 
thee'Hardy, L.C.C., said he had obtained 
from the Superintending Architect of the 
don County Council an expression of 
eso as to what he considered the mean- 
— some of the clauses as to which he 
- aker) was afraid there was a good 
(he = misapprehension. Under clause 16 
a only desire of the Council was to prevent 

‘*-¢ of old buildings in narrow streets 
the raising : : 

to 80 ft. in height. It was not intended to 
prevent the re-erection of buildings of the 
came height as previously existed. Clause 32 
was simply to enable the Council to continue 
the widening or to construct new streets for 
the purpose of affording communication be- 
tween any existing streets. Clause 45 was 
to prevent the erection of warehouse buildings 
more or less surrounded by dwelling-houses 
in such a way as to prevent the access of light 
and air to the dwelling-houses—surely not an 
unreasonable desire. As to clause 83, relating 
to the conversion of single shop buildings into 
two shops, that was not retrospective, and it 
only required the separation between shops to 
be of a fire-resisting material. 

After further discussion the resolution was 
carried. 

The Lord Mayor is convening a public meet- 
ing of the citizens of London at Guildhall on 
Friday, March 3, at noon, in opposition to 
the Bill——A meeting of the inhahitents of 
Aldgate Ward was held on the 20th inst. to 
consider the provisions of the Bill. The Lord 
Mayor, who presided, said that the Bill had 
provoked a storm of opposition throughout 
London. The condemnation of the Bill was 
on its merits, and had nothing to do with 
political or professional jealousy. Its pro- 
visions were retrospective, and damage and 
ruin would be brought about if it passed the 
two Houses. Major Bridges Webb, Chair- 
man of the Baltic, moved the following reso- 
lution: — That, in the opinion of this meet- 
ing, the provisions of the Bill would, if sanc- 
tioned, inflict most serious loss and injury upon 
the trade and commerce of the City, many of 
these provisions unduly interfering with the 
existing rights of the Corporation and of 
the various local authorities throughout the 
Metropolis, and the citizens should attend 
the meeting convened by the Lord Mayor at 
the Guildhall on March 3 to protest against 
the further progress of the measure.” In 
seconding the motion Mr. Chatrain suggested 
that, if alterations in the existing laws were 
necessary, they should be made in the form 
of a new Bill drawn in consultation with the 
local authorities. Mr. H. H. Collins, District 
Surveyor, said that the Bill was confiscatory. 
Many of the new buildings in the neighbour- 
hood of Lloyd’s-avenue could not possibly fulfil 
the requirements of the measure. Mr. Deputy 
Pearse Morrison said the Bill was one of the 
most iniquitous ever drawn. The resolution 
was passed unanimously. 

We have received from the District Sur- 
veyors’ Association (Incorporated) their peti- 
tion against the Bill. The Association admit 
that certain amendments to the Act. of 1894 
are required, and they state their full appre- 
ciation of the importance of securing better 
means of escape in’ case of fire and better 
protection of buildings against fire. But 
they contend that the Bill does not effect the 
esired improvements, that a number of the 
hew proposals are quite unworkable, that if 
placed upon the Statute-book the measure 
would tend to make building operations 
a'most impracticable, and that details can only 
be satisfactorily arranged after careful con- 
sideration and conference with the professional 
Societies concerned in building. We shall 
deal with this petition and the petition of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects next week. 

SSE cian cll can 

ConGREGATIONAL CHURCH, SHIREBROOK.—A 
new Congregational church has been opened 
at enitebrook, in Church Drive, in the model 
Vilage. The church provides accommodation 
or over 350 persons. Arrangements can also 

made for an end gallery, which will seat 
¢ further 156 people. Room on the site has 
pe for the erection of Sunday schools 
“pe uildings, which, in the future, will form 
with Bact scheme. The building is faced 
bol — nine see with Coxbench 
ean ange. e roof is covered with 
ion. _Sea-green slates. Internally the 
ra oa ad an open dome roof of pitch-pine, 
“ae pacows filled with stained glass, and is 
sgsee ls hot-water pipes. The chad is 
(\ I; ectricity, supplied by the Shirebrook 
psa . mpany. The cost of the church, 
. Mr. of seating, is 1,550/. The architect 
* Ral Nelson Holloway, Nottingham, and 
field ractors Messrs. Lee & Kirk, Chester- 
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Correspondence. 


SEWER VENTILATION AND 
INTERCEPTORS. 

Sir,—I read Mr. Van Putten’s letter and 
your notes thereto in your issue of the 11th inst. 
with particular interest, as it touches a ques- 
tion which has acquired peculiar significance 
in Lincoln during the present lamentable out- 
break of typhoid fever. That this outbreak, 
with the majority of cases resulting therefrom, 
is due to a polluted water supply there is no 
doubt; but, to my mind, it is an open ques- 
tion whether several of the secondary cases 
may not be due to the fact that for several 
years the local authority has waived that sec- 
tion of its by-laws which refers to the dis- 
connexion of house drains from the sewers. 

Hence, the majority of modern houses erected 
in Lincoln are in that condition in. which Mr. 
Van Putten’s system would place them, viz., 
with only the water seal in the basins 
of the inside water-closets between them and 
the main sewer, and with the house vent pipes 
discharging gas from the sewers, cuaallilty to 
be immediately blown under the slates into 
the houses. 

It has naturally happened here in numerous 
cases that patients have had typhoid fever for 
several days before the conditions declared 
themselves sufficiently for the case to be 
notified and isolated, and during that time 
infected excreta were passing into the sewers; 
and I my it as a simple question whether, 
under the conditions I have just named, it is 
not possible for the sewers to be the vehicle for 
carrying infection from one house to another. 

For instance, only the other day I was called 
to examine the sanitary condition of a house, 
the drains of which were not provided with a 
sewer interceptor; I found the joint between 
the outgo of the water-closet and the soil 
pipe defective inside the house, and therefore 
discharging gas from the sewers (possibly 
laden with typhoid germs) directly into the 
house. Such a defect would have been bad 
enough had the drains been disconnected from 
the sewer, but under all the conditions I have 
named it seemed criminal. 

But even where plumbing is perfect the 
danger still remains, for it is impossible to 
ignore the well-known fact that a water seal 
is capable of absorbing gas on the one side 
and discharging it on the other; and that this 
process may go on to a slight degree from the 
house drains there can be no doubt. But 
where it is gas from the sewers charged with 
infectious germs that has to be dealt with, it 
becomes another question. 

Mr. Van Putten argues that sewers are 
cleaner than house drains, and it is just pos- 
sible that the cleanest sewer he can find may 
be better than the foulest house drain, but 
taking average conditions he is most certainly 
wrong. 

The major portion of this town is dead level, 
and there are miles of sewers practically with- 
out fall, some of which can only be kept open 
by periodically drawing scrapers through from 
manhole to manhole; and I think it will be 
readily agreed that a fouler gas will be 
generated in those sewers than in the average 
house drain. 

Like a great many other borough surveyors, 
Mr. Van Putten loos at the question from his 
point of view only, viz., from a natural desire 
to throw the burden of sewer ventilation on 
to the private householder instead of on to 
the municipality; and it is interesting to 
notice that his letter contains not the slightest. 
reference to the effect his proposals would have 
on the sanitary conditions of the house. 

I should better understand Mr. Van Putten’s 
position if, while advocating the abolition of 
the interceptor, he also advocated soil-pipe 
disconnexion and independent ventilating 
shafts; for then, the greatest danger dis- 
appears, and only the danger from the venti- 
lating shafts remain. 

W. G. Warkrns, A.R.I.B.A. 

Lincoln, February 22, 1905. 

*.*Another letter on this subject has been 
held over for want of space.—ED.] 
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Merropouitan Asytums Boarp.—The usual 
fortnightly meeting of the Managers of the 
Metropolitan Asylums District was held on 
Saturday last week at the offices of the Board, 


Victoria Embankment. The Works Com- 
mittee reported that, at the request of the 
Hospitals Committee, they had sanctioned 


the carrying out of cleaning and_ painting 
works and repairs at the Grove, Park, and 
Northern Hospitals, at a cost, respectively, of 
2,2751., 1,4007., and 4237. Mr. Louis Jacob 
was appointed to take out the quantities of 
the work at the Grove and Park Hospitals. 
On the recommendation of the Children’s 
Committee, it was agreed to carry out certain 
drainage and tar-paving work at White Oak 
School at an estimated cost of 6651. 








The Student’s Column. 


TYPICAL STRUCTURES IN CONCRETE- 
STEEL.—VIII. 
An Omnibus , REPAIR AND 
tis; Deport. 
HE structure which forms the subject 
of the present article is situated in 
the Rue de Lagny, near the Porte 
de Vincennes, Paris, and was erected 
for the Compagnie Générale des Omnibus. 
to accommodate an installation of accumulators 
for the storage of electricity in connexion with 
the tramway services of the company, and to 
provide local facilities for the repair of vehicles.. 
The building comprises two stories, and adjoins 
the power house where electricity is generated. 

As will be seen by reference to Fig. 51, the 
ground floor accommodation includes a work-- 
shop, measuring 16-09 metres long by 8-65 
metres wide, at one end of which is a small. 
brass foundry measuring 6:00 metres by 5-00 
metres, and at the other end a coal store measur- 
ing 9°14 metres long by 7:60 metres wide. On 
the first floor there are two accumulator rooms 
(see Figs. 53 and 54), the dimensions of which 
are 16-09 metres by 8°65 metres, and 9-14 metres 
by 7°60 metres respectively. 

In order to ensure easy access to the coal store: 
for vans, it was decided to leave an opening 
6-72 metres wide in the wall facing the yard 
(ab Fig. 51). Consequently, the width of the 
returns was limited to 44 centimetres on either: 
side of the entrance. Similarly, an opening of 
maximum width was required along the outer 
side of the workshop to permit easy access for- 
vehicles, and, further, it was necessary that the 
opening should be without any intermediate 
support. Here also the returns measured only 
44 centimetres wide, as shown at c and d in 
Fig. 51. 

Owing chiefly to the weight of the storage 
batteries, the calculated load for the upper 
floor was determined at 3,500 kilogrammes per 
square metre (717°5 lb. per sq. ft.). 

Hence the problem presented for solution 
was the construction of two bressummers, one 
6-72 metres long over the open side of the coal 
store, and the other 15-21 metres long over the 
open side of the repairing shop, each of these 
members having to carry one side of the upper 
story and roof, as well as a considerable portion 
of the floor load. 

In view of the unusually high floor load, it 
is evident that ordinary methods of construc- 
tion would have required bressummers of 
colossal proportions, and of such weight as to 
require exceptionally massive supports. The 
15-2l-metre opening would probably have 
necessitated a box or plate girder with a section 
measuring about 36 in. deep by 18 in. wide 
and the 6-72-metre opening a similar girder 
with a cross section of about 24 in. deep by 
14 in. wide. 

In order to obviate the employment of heavy 
steel beams, the building was constructed in 
reinforced concrete and brick, and designed 
in such a manner that it is capable of with- 
standing all the loads coming upon it, without 
the use of any special members for carrying the 
loads over the openings in the outer walls, 
In fact the wall over each opening itself forms 
the bressummer, as will be realised after 
consideration of the details given below. 

As in the case of the hospital pavilions 
described in Art. VII., the depédt was built 
upon soil of very unstable character, being 
situated on the site of the marshes which for- 
merly existed beyond the exterior boulevards of 
Paris. The footings consist of two parallel 
armoured brick walls, 30 centimetres deep by 
30 centimetres high by 11 centimetres thick, 
spaced 8 centimetres apart, as shown at the 
bottom of Fig. 55, the two walls being joined 
at the top by a slab of reinforced Portland 
cement mortar 5 centimetres thick. The 
caissons so formed support the outer walls of 
the building, 11 centimetres thick, of brick 
reinforced with a network of steel rods in accor- 
dance with the Cottancin system, the vertical] 
bars of the reinforcement being securely fixed in 
the top slab of the footing. No piers or but- 
tresses were added for the lateral support 
of the walls, which carry, at the height of 7-15 
metres above the ground level, a fioor load of 
3,500 kilogrammes per square metre on spans 
of 8°65 metres and 7°60 metres, in addition to 
the loads due to the upper story and roof. 

To undertake the support of the loads involved 
upon walls of only 11 centimetres thick, and 
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without counterforts of any kind, was an | to form hooks, which, when linked together, are brick with stone dressings. The windows are 
ee caine proposal, and one presenting | held in position bya spiral binding of steel wire glazed with cathedral glass. The timber of 
a constructional problem of exceptional diffi- | having the diameter of 4°4 millimetres. When roof is pitch-pine. The chapel is 
culty. ‘lo make clear the nature of the solution | these joints are embedded in cement mortar | ¢ er by <—oreeneeee » the current being 
+ i< necessary to consider the main features of | the connexion provided is as good as a weld for a ee oe colliery dynamos. — The 
ais architects are Messrs. Morley & Sons, Brad- 


the structure. ae 
The upper floor, which is of concrete-steel, 


consists of a series of stiffening ribs, each 
40 centimetres high and 7 centimetres thick, 
reinforced with steel bars, the dimensions of 
which in the strongest members are 40 milli- 
metres wide by 18 millimetres thick, and follow- 
ing the system of triangulation shown in Fig. 52. 
Upon and bonded with these stiffening ribs 
is a floor slab 5 centimetres thick, formed of 
Portland cement mortar reinforced with steel 
rods interlaced to form a network, the meshes 
of which vary in dimensions, according to the 
resistance required. The weight of steel 

r square metre of the floor slab is between 10 
and 11 kilogrammes. If the meshes were of 
uniform dimensions, and proportioned to the 
most severe stresses experienced, they would 
probably weigh about 16 kilogrammes per 
square metre, representing increased expendi- 
ture without any corresponding advantage. 
The reinforcement of the floor ribs and floor 
slab is securely tied to that of the walls. 

The reinforced brick walls are continued to 
the height of 4°40 metres above the floor (see 
Figs. 53 and 55), and at the upper surface they 
receive the stiffening ribs of the flat roof, the 
reinforcement of which is connected with that 
of the walls. 

The ribs of the roof are 20 centimetres high 
and are arranged similarly to the stiffening ribs 
of the floor. Over and bonded with them is a 
slab of reinforced cement mortar 5 centimetres 
thick, all the reinforcement being connected 
as at the level of the floor. Below the stiffening 
ribs of the roof is a ceiling of armoured plaster, 
which, with the concrete-steel roof slab, forms 
an air space about 20 centimetres high over the 
accumulator rooms. The impermeable cement 
roof covering and the non-conducting cushion 
of enclosed air below it afford efficient protection 
against rain and variations of temperature. 
Figs. 52 to 56 make clear the chief features of 
the floor and roof construction. It should be 
noted that two openings exist in the floor of the 
larger accumulator room, one for a staircase 
and the other for a lift. 

We will now turn to the details of the wall 
construction, paying particular attention to 
those parts which constitute bressummers over 
the entrances to the workshop and coal store. 
Above the open side cd of the workshop the 
reinforced brick wall descends to 40 centimetres 
below the stiffening ribs of the floor, and its 
total depth above the opening on the ground 
floor therefore is :— 

From top of roof slab to 

ceiling of upper story .... 0°25 metres. 
From ceiling to floor of upper 

story 
From top of floor to ceiling 

DOlOUE .  sicres ca travers serene ° aa 
From ceiling of upper story 

to top of opening....... . & PP 


i ae 550, 

Below the brickwork of this wall a bar of 
steel plate, 40 millimetres wide by 18 milli- 
metres thick, is fixed as an additional support, 
the ends of the bar being securely connected 
with the vertical reinforcement of the return 
walls and with the triangulated bracing in the 
thickness of the wall. This wall virtually forms 
a bressummer 5°50 metres high, which spans the 
opening of 15°21 metres and entirely avoids the 
use of the heavy steel beam which would other- 
wise have been necessary for supporting the 
heavy loading previously mentioned. 

Instead of reinforcing the brickwork with 
round steel bars of 4°4 millimetres diam., 
forming a rectangular network in accordance 
with the method generally followed in the 
Cottancin system, flat bars of steel plate have 
been used, with the dimensions of 40 metres 
wide by 16 millimetres thick, and arranged to 
form « triangulated system of bracing, as 
shown in Fig. 56. The bars are imbedded in 
the brickwork and their ends are securely con- 


nected with the horizontal and vertical rein- 
ape ent of the side walls and roof and with 
he h 


rizontal plate at the base of the wall over 
the opening. 


_ At the points where the bars cross they are 
firmly bound together by steel wire ties, and 
where the bars are made up of more than one 
length the extremities are connected, as illus- 


trated by Figs. 57 and 58, by being bent over 





resisting either tension or compression. 

It will be seen that the triangulated system 
of reinforcement, being connected with the steel 
bars in the adjoining parts of the building 
and stiffened laterally by the brickwork in 
which it is enclosed, virtually constitutes a 
truss 5°50 metres deep by 11 centimetres thick, 
and is capable of supporting a very heavy load. 

The entrance to the coal store is spanned bya 
reinforced bressummer wall of similar construc- 
tion, also carried 40 centimetres below the level 
of the upper floor. 

Although ingenious, this method of affording 
support is not entirely new, as may be seen by 
reference to a previous issue of the Builder,* 
wherein we described the great wall trusses, 
supporting twelve stories above the ball-room, 
measuring 100 ft. long by 85 ft. wide, in the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, the load 
carried being nearly 8,930 tons. These trusses, 
85 ft. long by 56 ft. high, are formed in the 
thickness of the walls, and, as shown by the 
measurements here quoted, they far surpass 
the trusses considered in the present article, 
in respect both of magnitude and of the loads 
carried. 

On the completion of the building, the floors 
were tested by Monsieur Monmerque, Ingénieur- 
en-Chef des Ponts et Chaussées, and director 
of the technical services of the Compagnie 
Générale des Omnibus, with the full load of 
3,500 kilogrammes per square metre over the 
two floor surfaces of 16°09 metres by 8°65 
metres and 9°14 metres by 7°60 metres, re- 
spectively. The measuring instruments used 
were of the Manhés type, largely employed in 
France in connexion with tests of steel bridges, 
and the trials gave very satisfactory results 
in each case, those upon the larger floor of the 
two being particularly noteworthy, notwith- 
standing the openings for the staircase and lift. 
However, it was more easy to follow the tests 
upon the floor of 9°14 metres by 7°60 metres, 
owing to the comparatively simple nature of 
the system of reinforcement. 

During the same tests the apparatus demon- 
strated the fact that the walls of the building 
suffered no appreciable lateral deformation 
under the flexion of the floor. Remembering 
that the walls are only 11 centimetres thick, 
and are built entirely without stiffening piers or 
buttresses, this result is most surprising. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


RESTORATION OF HorHAM CHURCH, YORK- 
SHIRE—The old Church of St. Oswald at 
Hotham, which has been practically rebuilt 
at a cost of 1,600/., was reopened for public 
worship on Saturday last week by the Arch- 
bishop of York. Mr. F. S. Brodrick (of 
Messrs. Brodrick, Lowther, & Walker, archi- 
tects, Hull) was consulted, and he devised a 
scheme under which the ancient stone has 
been’ preserved, and much of the old fabric, 
which had been tampered with, has been un- 
covered or restored. Purely archeological 
interest in Hotham Church is confined to the 
tower and west end of the nave. This tower, 
the lower part of which alone remains, is 
of Norman date, and of unusually large size, 
measuring about 20 ft. square outside the 
walls. The entire space under the tower. has 
now been thrown open to the church. The 
west door of the original church remains, and 
also a considerable portion of the west arch 
to the nave—both fine examples of Norman 
work. At the north end of the nave the re- 
mains of a hagioscope, or ‘“‘squint,’’ have 
been allowed to remain without reparation or 
restoration. New roofs of open timber work, 
covered with red tiles, have replaced the old 
barn roofs and plaster ceilings of nave and 
chancel, and the interior has been dignified 
by the erection of a graceful chancel arch of 
moulded stone, with shafts having moulded 
capitals and bases. Two old cracked bells 
have been recast into one, weighing 74 cwt., 
and in the centre of the space beneath the 
tower has been placed a beautifully-sculptured 
font of the XVth century, which was found 
doing duty as a flower vase in an adjoining 
garden.—Yorkshire Post. 

WESLEYAN CHAPEL, Botsover.—-A new chapel 
has been erected by the Wesleyans of Bol- 
sover on a site near the Orphanage in the 
model village, at a cost, exclusive of site, of 
2,0002. The new chapel, which has sitting 
accommodation for 400 worshippers, is in the 
Gothic style. The walls are of red pressed 


“* The Builder, vol. Ixxx., p. 10. 





ford, and the contractor for the masonry and 
slating is Mr. Henry Oakey, Hillstown. The 
joinery work has been done by Messrs. Lund 
& Swann, of Eckington, and Mr. W. Haslam, 
of Hardstoft, Pilsley, has supplied the heat- 
mg bg be 8 
IRE Station, SELLY OaK.—At Selly Oak 

the 16th inst., the new fire chakien, depot, 
and mortuary were formally opened. The 
buildings have been erected on a site known 
as the Dingle (which lies a short distance off 
the High-street, Selly Oak), which covers an 
area of 1,800 sq. yds. The work has been 
carried out by Messrs. T. R. Cole & Son to 
the plans of the Surveyor and Engineer to 
the Council, Mr. A. W. Cross. The fire 
station provides accommodation for a steamer, 
manual, and escape, and at the rear are the 
loose boxes for the fire horses, opening direct 
into the engine-house. Above the engine- 
house there are the men’s rooms. There is 
stabling to accommodate the horses of the 
public works and dust departments, with 
toom for any extension which may be found 
necessary in the future. There is also shed- 
ding for carts and implements, a blacksmith’s 
shop, a steam-rojller shed, a box for sick 
horses, and mortuary and post-mortem and 


shel] rooms. 
——_--$-2—__ 
APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr. Walter G. Longdin, of the Borough 
Surveyor’s office, Warrington, has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Civil Engineer of the Muni- 
cipality of Rangoon, Burmah. 

———__*-e—__—__ 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

PROFESSIONAL AND BusINEss ANNOUNCEMENT. 
—Mr. Lewis Solomon, architect, has removed 
his offices from 55, New Broad-street to 
16, Union-court, Old Broad-street. 

Hutt Branch or YorksHIRE BUvILDING 
TRADE FEDERATION.—The annual dinner of the 
Hull Branch of the Yorkshire Federation of 
Building Trade Employers was held at the 
Grosvenor Hotel on the 15th inst., Councillor 
G. L. Scott, J.P. (President), presiding. The 
loyal and _ patriotic toasts having been 
honoured, Mr. G. Panton submitted 
“The Mayor and Corporation of Hull.” 
Councillor Brown responded, and mentioned 
that last year there were handed over for the 
relief of the rates from the water, gas, and 
tramways undertakings’ profits 50,0002. Coun- 
cillor Wheatley also responded, and, referring 
to the City Square, described it as “The un- 
employed’s acre.” They invariably found the 
space in front of the Victoria Hall cecupied 
by a lot of men one would like to see other- 
wise employed.—Mr. Marsden proposed “ The 
Architects and Surveyors,” and Mr. W. BE. 
Barry responded. Mr. J. Watson also re- 
sponded.—Mr. V. Knowles, in submitting 
‘The City and Trade of Hull,” said that 
trade generally was bad, but he thought that 
in the building trade in particular it had 
been very bad; so much so that during the 
last year he often wondered which was the 
most fortunate man, the one who secured a 
contract, or the one who missed it. He 
thought, however, that they could be sanguine 


that trade would improve. The great re- 
quirements of Hull were better railway 
facilities and the introduction of more in- 


dustries. Mr. Marriott Morley, in response, 
said that enormous advantages were being 
reaped from the city improvements, both 
materially as well as in comfort. Mr. T. 
Morrill, J.P., also responded.—Mr. W. §. 
Walker submitted “The Hull Branch of the 
Yorkshire Federation of Building Trade Em- 
ployers,”’ and the President, in reply, said 
that the Federation had done good. Their 
motto was that they were united to protect 
and were not combined to injure. He thought 
their Federation had done a great deal to- 
wards solving the problem of strikes and lock- 
outs. They lifted such matters out of local 
prejudice, and tried to thresh them out on 
proper lines. Mr. N. Darnley also re- 
sponded. ‘The National and County Federa- 
tions of Building Trade Employers,” and 
“The Visitors’? were also honoured. 
IncorPoRATED CHuRcH ButLpIne Socrery.— 
This Society held its usual monthly meetin 
on Thursday, the 16th inst., at 7, Dean’s-yar 
Westminster, the Rev. Canon C. F. Norman 
in the chair. Grants of money were made in 
aid of the following objects, viz. :—Building 
new churches at Brondesbury, St. Anne, Mid- 
dlesex, 225/., in lieu of a former grant of 
150/.; Broughton Moor, St. Columba, near 
Cockermouth, Cumberland, 90/.. in lieu of a 
former grant of 80/.; Chitts Hill, St. Cuth- 
bert, in the Parish of Tottenham, Middlesex, 
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Grants 
Mission 


and Worcester, St. Martin, 2001. 
were also made from the Special 
issi Buildings Fund towards building 
mission churches at Charlton-in-Dover, St. 
Bartholomew, Kent, 30/.; and Watford, St. 
Michae] and All Angels, Herts, 401. The fol- 
lowing grants were also paid for works com- 
pleted :—Swinefleet, St. Margaret, Yorks, 
50l.; Armley Hall, Holy Trinity, near Leeds, 
10/.; Northorpe, St. John the Baptist, near 
Lincoln, 151.; St. Paul’s Walden, near 
Welwyn, Herts, 101., balance of a grant of 
501.; Reading, St. Mark, 170/.; Beckton-road, 
Canning Town, London, E., 50l.; Woodland, 
near utter Knowle, Co. Durham, 1651.; 
Merrymeet, near Menheniot, Cornwall, 351.; 
Brooker’s Wood, near North Bradley, Wilts., 
107.; and Chilham Lees, near Canterbury, 
251. In addition to this the sum of 125/. was 
paid towards the repairs of thirteen churches 
from trust funds held by the Society. 

PROTEST AGAINST CouNTY ARCHITECT’s Ap- 
POINTMENT.—At a meeting of the Heaton 
Norris Council on the 16th inst. the Levens- 
hulme and Heaton Norris Education Sub- 
Committee asked for support to be given to 
a resolution to the effect that the appointment 
of the County Architect to carry out the 
erection of new schools in the county area was 
inadvisable and unsatisfactory. The reasons 
adduced were that competition would be pre- 
vented, that buildings erected in the past by 
the county were not samples of economy, 
that the inérease of the architect’s salary and 
provision of a staff would a permanent 
charge on the county. The main contention 
was that local area committees should have a 
voice in the spending of money, the costs of 
schools, and the general suitability of the 
buildings to the requirements of the districts. 
The resolution was supported by members of 
the Council. Mr. Barton said the chief duties 
of the County Architect up to the present had 
been with regard to police stations, and there 
was a similarity of design all over the county. 
New schools might have to be built in the 
district, and as they had to pay two-thirds of 
the cost it was oak fair they should have a 
voice in the selection of plans, and not be 
forced to accept the County Architect’s plans 
whether they approved of them or not.— 
Manchester Evening News. 


—____e--e—__—- 
Legal. 


CASES UNDER THE LONDON BUILDING 
ACT, 1894 


Ar the North London Police Court, on the 
14th inst., before Mr. E. Snow Fordham, 
Messrs. Munro & Taylor, builders, were sum- 
moned by Mr. W. G. Perkins, District Sur- 
veyor for West Hackney, for failing to comply 
with a notice of irregularity requiring them to 
carry up in brickwork a chimney shaft or smoke 
flue constructed of drain pipes at No. 
44, Buckingham-road, Kingsland. 

‘A flue constructed of drain pipes at these 
premises had, owing to its dangerous condi- 
tion, been taken down pursuant to an order 
made by the magistrate in December last, and 
the defendants had reconstructed the flue with 
new pipes, notwithstanding an intimation 
from the Surveyor that it was not permissible. 

Mr. Cowper, solicitor, who appeared for the 
District Surveyor, pointed out that section 64 
(12) required every chimney or smoke flue to 
be carried up in brick or stone work, 4 in. 
thick, to a height of 3 ft. above the roof 
adjoining thereto, but that section 66 (3) ap- 
parently permitted the use of pipes for con- 
veying smoke, and he informed the magistrate 
that the Surveyor brought the proceedings in 
order to obtain a ruling of the Court for his 
future guidance in dealing with similar cases, 
as builders frequently contended that pipe 
flues were allowed by the Act. ; 

The Surveyor considered that section 66 (3) 
merely permitted the raising of a_chimney 
(after passing through a roof for 3 ft.) by 
means of pipes as frequently necessary when a 
high building adjoined a lower one, or the 
carrying of a short length of pipe from a close 
fire into a brick flue, and that the drain-pipe 
flue was only the fire-resisting lining of stone- 
ware piping required by subsection 6 of sec- 
tion 64. ; 

After considering the case the magistrate 
expressed the opinion that the Act clearly re- 
quired every chimney or flue to be of brick- 
work, and adjourned the further hearing for 
fourteen days to enable the defendants to 
comply with the District Surveyor’s notice. 





At Lambeth Police Court, on the 14th inst., 


before Mr. Hopkins, Messrs. C. . Small- 
bone & Sons were summoned by Mr. Bernard 
Dicksee, District Surveyor for Newington, etc., 
for commencing work at 229, Walworth-road 
without previously having given the District 
Surveyor notice, as required by section 145. 





The District Surveyor explained that the 
work consisted of fixing a self-contained cook- 
ing range placed upon the wooden floor with 
only a 3-in. marble slab, scarcely larger than 
the stove, to protect the floor, whereas the 
Act required a 6-in. hearth for 18 in. all 
round the stove; the flue was simply a sheet- 
iron flue carried through the roof of the room 
without any protection against fire. Con- 
sidering the great danger of setting fire to 
the house consequent on such an arrangement 
the District Surveyor felt it his duty to take 
proceedings. ~ 

Mr. Hopkins fined the defendants the maxi- 
mum penalty of 40s., with the costs of the 
summons. 


WHITECHAPEL ANCIENT LIGHT 
DISPUTE. 





THE case of Raphael v. Buck & Hickman, 
Ltd., came before Mr. Justice Warrington, 
in the Chancery Division, on the 16th and 
17th insts—an action by the plaintiff, the 
owner of premises in Whitechapel, for a 
mandatory injunction to compel the defen- 
dants, the owners of adjoining premises, to 
demolish so much of their building as ob- 
structed the plaintiff's ancient lights. The 
premises, the subject of the action, were 
No. 2, Lion-square, and Nos. 6 and 7, Union- 
street, Whitechapel. 

The plaintiffs case was that the defendants 
had recently erected a building which com- 
pletely obstructed the light coming to the 
first floor room, and also the light coming to 
the second floor room in his premises. 

The defendants admitted that a certain 
amount of plaintiff’s light had been obstructed 
by their building, but denied that it was 
material or substantial and sufficient to give 
the plaintiff a cause of action. 

Mr. H. Terrell, K.C., and Mr. Jolly appeared 
for the plaintiff, and Mr. Norton, K.C., and 
Mr. Edward Ford for the defendants. 

Mr. Terrell, having opened the plaintiff's 
case, called Mr. Francis Weston, F.S.I., who, 
examined, said he was a member of the firm 
of Weston & Sons, surveyors and auctioneers. 
He had had considerable experience in light 
and air cases both within the city and outside 
in the suburbs. He had visited the plaintiff’s 
premises on several occasions. The windows 
principally affected by the defendants’ wall 
were on the first and second floors of the 
laintiff’s premises. There was also a small 
anlight on the ground floor which was also 
affected, but it was of no importance. He 
had not seen the original buildings which 
stood on the site before the defendants’ 
resent buildings were erected. He could, 
owever, pretty well judge of what was there 
before having regard to the position of the 
old gable. He considered that the old build- 
ings were expressly constructed so as to avoid 
obstructing the light of the plaintiff’s build- 
ing. He had examined the light of the 
rooms in question since the defendants’ build- 
ings were erected, and found it very bad. He 
considered that all the light from the west 
and north-west was missing. The plaintiff 
had lost three-quarters of the light on the 
first floor, and a half of the light on the 
second. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Norton, 

He thought the window on the first floor 
had lost three-quarters of its light. — 

What percentage of light do you think the 
room has lost ?—I am not able to say that. 

You are not able to give even an approxi- 
mate idea of that ?—No. 

Cross-examination continued, 

This class of property was generally in- 
habited by aliens. It was a very remunerative 
Renee He did not know how many people 
ived in the rooms. 

Re-examined, 

There was more diagonal light on the first 
floor than on the second. 

Mr. 8. G. Goss, A.R.I.B.A., examined by 
Mr. Terrell, said he was the architect in- 
structed by the plaintiff to settle the party- 
wall notices. On December 16 last he went 
round to the premises. Defendants had then 
built their an 3 ft. higher than the bottom 
of the railings. He made a report as to what 
he had seen. He also protested to the defen- 
dants’ foreman against the work proceeding. 
He again inspected the premises on Decem- 
ber 20, and defendants were still going on 
with the work. On both these days he went 
into the rooms in question. He observed the 
light of the windows on the first and second 
floors. On January 10 defendants had com- 
“~ the wall, and got the coping on. When 
e inspected the rooms on December 16 they 
airly well lighted, but when he went 
again on January 10 he found the light very 
considerably diminished, and on January 26 
he found it still more diminished. He was 
a professional valuer. In a_ house of this 
kind in the East-end of London, good light 
was very material. Houses of this class were 
generally let to small tradesmen, dealers, and 


were 


‘plaintiff’s case closed. 





pueneneneesemen sean 
—- 
so forth. They used the rooms for : 
purposes. The letting and _ selling vat 
the plaintiff's premises had been materi i 
affected by the loss of light. —y 
age enrgg ie 
e did not think the rooms on 
floor were now worth 9s. a week, or pet 
rooms on the second floor were worth 85, a 
week. The rooms were not fairly lighted 
there. The first and second floor rooms } q 
more light than the ground floor rooms . 
Other evidence having been given, the 


On behalf of the defendants, Mr. Tween 
surveyor, gave evidence to the effect that the 
obstruction of the light to the vlaintif? 
windows in consequence of the defendants 
building was only slight, and was 
— 7 

t the conclusion of the evidence 
address of Mr. Terrell on behalf of the sie 
tiff, his lordship, without calling upon Mr 
Norton, in giving judgment, said the windows 
alleged to be affected were in the rear of the 
plaintiff’s house, one looking a little west and 
the other north, into a yard. Defendants had 
recently built a high wall several feet above 
the wall of the plaintiff’s house, and the con- 
sequence was that no light now came from the 
north-west to the two windows in the plain. 
tiff's house. The property was situated in 
Whitechapel, in the East-end of London 
and it had been described as cottage pro. 
perty and slum property. The inhabitants 
of the neighbourhood largely consisted of 
aliens, mostly Polish and Russian Jews. The 
two rooms on the first floor were inhabited 
by a man and his wife and seven children 
This man was a tailor, and he employed 
other people to work for him, and he gold 
the clothes made on the market. Tho second 
floor was inhabited by a man who was 
second-hand clothes’ cleaner. He did most of 
his work at the factory, but he worked 
occasionally at home. This man lived ip 
these rooms with his wife and five children, 
All the persons living in the rooms had been 
called before him, and had told him that the 
light was not materially worse than it was 
before. One of them put it a little more 
strongly still and said that the light was 
now about the same as it was before. That, 
of course, must have been an exaggeration, 
because it could not be quite the same. He 
saw no reason to disbelieve these people. 
That was the evidence of people who were 
actually in the place. The other evidence 
consisted of experts. He thought the evidence 
given by the defendants’ experts was very 
much to be preferred to that given by the 
plaintiff's experts. He thought the plaintif's 
expert witnesses came there with their atten- 
tion directed to the loss of light to the par- 
ticular windows. He had had, on the part of 
the defendants, the evidence of Mr. Tween. 
He had also had the evidence of Mr. Fish, 
who gave his evidence, not exactly as an 
expert, but as that of an intelligent person, 
who had visited the place for the purpose of 
seeing what the light was like, Mr. Fish 
being a director of the defendant Company. 
The question he had to determine was whether 
there was sufficient light left to these rooms 
for the comfort and convenience of the people 
living there, and the character of the neigh- 
bourhood according to the ordinary notions of 
mankind. | Having carefully considered the 
evidence of the plaintiff’s experts, he had 
come to the conclusion that there was sufi 
ciént light left to the rooms in question for 
all ordinary purposes having regard to the 
neighbourhood in which they were situated. 
This branch of the law had been recently dis- 
cussed in the House of Lords and elsewhere. 
Whatever might be the difficulties with 
reference to these cases, he thought this much 
was clear, at all events, viz., that it was n0 
longer possible for any Court to act upon 
the theory that a person, by long enjoyment 
of a user of a building, could acquire a plv- 
perty in a certain quantity of light coming to 
that building. But what he did acquire was 
something in the nature of a negative ease 
ment attaching to his own building, and, 1 
order to establish a good cause of action, it 
must be shown that what the neighbour wa 
doing amounted to an actionable nuisance. For 
the moore of laying down the principle om 
which the Courts ought to act, the lear 
Law Lords had laid down in terms what was 
a legal nuisance. In the recent case of Kine 
v. Jolly, Lord Justice Vaughan Williams, 12 
the Court of. Appeal, purporting to sum Up 
the contlusions of the Law Lords in the Colls 
case, said: —‘‘ The result of all the judgments 
is that, in order to constitute an actionable 
nuisance, the obstruction of the access ° 
light must be such as to sensibly interfere 
with the plaintiff’s comfort and convenien® 
in the use of his premises, having regard t? 
their character according to the ordinary 
notions of mankind in this country.” That 
passage which he had read seemed to him 
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ate the principle on which he 


‘ently to st A 
sufficient! After the findings of fact at 


» act. . ° 
ought to (his lordship) had arrived, it fol- 


1 he ( 
ee that there had not been any such inter- 
ference with #he plaintiff's light as would 
give him a cause of action. Looking at the 


matter from both points of view, he thought 
sufficient light had been left to the plaintiff 
for all the ordinary purposes for which the 
rooms were used, and that the comfort and 
convenience of the house had_ not been 
liminished according to the ordinary 


ibly ¢ ; 
aes of mankind. There must be judgment 
for the defendants, with costs. 
—_—e}e—____- 
PATENTS OF THE WEEK. 
APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 
1,950 of 1904—J. W. Tompson: Portable 
Fire Grates. on 
Portable fire grates consisting of rings 


attached together by bolts which are easily 
removable, loose rods engaging between said 
rings and forming an enclosing surface for the 
fre, a removable grate engaging with the 
bottom ring of the grate, lugs carried by the 
rings, to which the ends of the lugs or sup- 
ports engage and are attached so that they 
may be readily removed, and hollow lugs cast 
on the top ring for the purpose of facilitating 
the removal of the device. 
4,465 of 1904.—W. R. Baxer: Coin-freed Door 
Locks. 
Coin-freed locks, consisting of a_ pivoted 
finger for actuating the indicator slide, and a 
movable arm connected with the lower end 
of said finger, and having an extension there- 
on, which is capable of being actuated by a 
lever on the follower in order to cause said 
arm to engage the finger when it is desired 
to change the position of the indicator by 
means of the inside handle from ‘“‘ vacant”’ 
to “engaged.” 
6,367 of 1904—T. H. Rusuton and J. C. 
SrorE: Means for Ventilating Railway Car- 


riages, Tramcars, and other Enclosed 
Vehicles, Buildings, and the like. 
Ventilating of railway carriages, tramcars, 


cabs, ships, and other movable structures, 
characterised by providing the carriages, car, 
or the like structure with a double roof or 
ceiling, or with double sides, the space between 
the two roofs or sides, as the case may be, 
forming a passage or passages for air to pass 
through, and by an outlet or outlets in the 
form of elbow or the like-shaped tubes having 
their outlet ends terminating in the air pas- 
sage or passages formed by the double roof or 
double sides as the case may be, and in a 
parallel or almost parallel line therewith. 


6,757 of 1904.—J. Martin: Fireproof Curtains 
and Similar Drop Scenes, Screens, or 
Shutters for Theatres, Music-halls, and like 
places. 

A fireproof curtain, or the like, built up of 

two or more layers of fire-resisting material, 

each layer being composed of a number of 
pieces applied to each other, edge to edge, so 
that the pieces of one layer overlap and 
break joint with the pieces of the other layers. 


8,445 of 1904.—B. E. Becutet: Brick, Block, 
or Tile Cutters. 
A brick, block, or tile cutter, consisting of a 
rotary cutting reel, comprising a body jwr- 
tion and frames carrying cutting wires and 
mounted therein so that they can be moved 
approximately radially, and preferably are in- 
dependently removable, in combination with 
means for moving the frames so as to cause 
them to cut transversely a bar travelling longi- 
tudinally and to pass reversely through the 
> _— injury to the adjacent faces of 
cut. 


17,875 of 1904.—R. Smt: Means for Raising 
and Lowering Window Sashes. 
Means for raising and lowering window sashes 
from one side only, while ensuring an equal 
pull on both sides, and consisting of a com- 
bination of pulleys and eords so arranged 
that the cords are carried across from one side 
of the window to the other, and have a single 
_ handle for either raising or lower- 
27,152 of 1904.—A. WueLan: Safety-Locking 
Devices for Lifts or Elevators. 
An elevator safety lock, consisting of a fixed 
cable and a rack, a clamping bar, a clamp 
mounted therein provided with a threaded 
extremity, a threaded pinion, a tilting yoke 
catrying a rack pinion in engagement there- 
= and a pivoted wind-pressure apron 
adapted to tilt the yoke and throw the gear- 
ing into engagement with the rack. 


27,174 of 1904.—O. Messerscumipt: A Device 
4 vl Preventing Doors from Opening. 
A device for preventing doors from opening, 


* All these applications are in the stage in which 


pbPosition to the grant of Patents upon them can 


Made 


characterised by a ground plate arranged be- 


tween the opposite triangular side walls 
of a cover, the under edges of the 
said walls being toothed, a _ point. ar- 
ranged on the forward edge of _ the 


ground plate, a sleeve fastened to the under- 
side of the cover, a piston movably arranged 
within the same actuated by a spring and 
able to be fixed within the front side of the 
ground plate and to be loosened by the 
pressure of the door on the cover, a movable 
block for receiving an amorce or detonator, 
arranged within the sleeve opposite to the 
iston, and a spring pressing the cover back 
into its position. 


27,242 of 1904.—A. CLarKE: Metal Fittings or 
Furniture for Window Blinds. 
This invention relates to metal fittings or 
furniture for window blinds, the object being 
to construct such fittings from sheet metal, 
thereby obtaining lightness with ample 
strength, and of such form and with the work- 
ing parts so arranged that the fittings may, with 
equal advantage, be used either for face or 
stile or for top or soffit fixing; also to pro- 
vide a locking device for: the retaining or 
guard lever, in place of the spring ordinarily 
employed. 
<0 
SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT 
February 1.—By F. GrounDs & C. COOKSEY 
(at March). 
Wimblington, Cambs.—** Honey Farm,” 354 a. 


PG UG a ee eer rece. £3,200 
February 8.—By A. DOWELL (at Edinburgh). 
Caputh, Perthshire—The Estate of Glendel- 
VINO BoC MONOD os ccd cescoseneeeenas 34,000 
February 9.—By DRIvER, JONAS, & Co. (at 
York). 
Scorebv. Yorks. — The Scoreby Estate, 
BOah Gs Fike Pi iis Ge ncccccansecatecacc 38,000 
February 13.—By MorGAN, BAINES, & CLARK. 
Sutton, Surrey.—1 to 6, Cumnor-pl., f., y.r. 
WEEE ce Scecwerccncraanddeddaaderddcens 2,900 
Cumnor-rd., ‘‘ Woodleigh,” f., p........... 1,200 
Cumnor-rd., ‘‘ Northcote,” f., y.r. 687 850 


Cumnor-rd., two plots of freehold building 
VAMP ov ccwscclad ctemadectevedsadeeuuad 350 
By SLADE & BUTLER. 

Lewisham. — Woodlands - st., ‘* Burnham 
House,” ‘‘ Lullingstone House,” ‘St. 
Mary’s Cottage,” ‘*‘ Grove House,” ‘ Or- 
mond Villa,” and “ Dalton House,” with 
building land adjoining, area 4a. 3r.0p., f. 

February 14.—By DEBENHAM, TEWSON, & Co. 

City of London.—28A, Basinghall-st., f.g.r. 
800/., reversion in 69 yrs. .......ececeee 

By H. DONALDSON & Sons. 

Clapham.—2, Grandison-rd., u.t. 79 yrs., g.r. 7/., 
ON OU caedadvacwndacewabecancudese 450 

Stoke Newington.—56, Mildmay-rd., u.t. 554 
ee a SC aS ae 0 ee eee 420 

Hackney.—27 to 33 (odd), Pembury-gr., y.r. 

118/., also i.g.r 24/., ut. 33 yrs., g.r. 352. 905 
By RoGERSs, CHAPMAN, & THOMAS. 
West Kensington.—66, Avonmore-rd., u.t. 75} 
Gi Oe eee Wie OE wcccusneccsccens 560 
81, 83, 89, 91, 938, 97, 99, and 105, Comeragh- 
rd., u.t. 774 yrs., g.r. 960., y.r. 5242. .... 4,380 
110, Baron’s Court-rd., u.t. 774 yrs., g.r..10/., 
Wile GUM vecccsdus dnccvegcensecateaccaws 350 
By RutLey, Son, & VINE. 

Tottenham Court-rd.—131, Whitfield-st., and 
2, Grafton-mews (s.), f., yr. 1152. ...... 1,400 

Hampstead-rd.—22, Granby-st. (s.), and 59, 
Harrington-s6., £., V-T. SG. ccccccccceees 1,200 

Marylebone.—26, Clipstone-st. (s.), u.t. 174 
Wit, (NL Mane Gila Olas cc cckvescacucees 440 

Holloway.—Penn-rd.-villas, ig.r. 16/., u.t. 37 
Wi MENG cececasecocedcagesVeuneeee 245 

By Boyton, Sons, & Co. (at Kew Bridge). 

Chiswick.—24, 24A, 24B, 240, 26, 26a, 268, 
260, 28, 30, 30a, 30B, 300, 32, 324, 32n, 
and 320, Geraldine-gdns., and 2, 2A, 4, and 
4A, Geraldine-rd. (maisonettes and shop), 
e.r. 6017. 4s.; also two plots of building 
Wan (I ONGIOGN, oc cecccctccccesees 


Bv PERKINS & Son (at Southampton). 
Southampton.—Gordon-av., etc., f.g. rents 
671. 4s., reversion in 981 yrs. (in one lot) 
FLEURET, Sons, & ADAMS (at Masons’ Hall 
Tavern). 
Putney.—Gardener’s-la., etc., ‘The Bull and 
Star’’ p.h., u.t. 534 yrs., y.r. 1557. with 
goodwill 29,000 
Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent; I.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for 
improved ground-rent; g.r. for ground-rent ; r. for rent; 
f. for freehold ; c. for copyhold; 1. for leasehold; p. for 
possession ; e.r. for estimated rental; w.r. for weekly 
rental; q.r. for quarterly rental; y r. for yearly rental; 
u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per annum; yrs. for 
years; la. for lane; st. for street; rd. for road; sq. for 
square; pl. for place; ter. for terrace; cres. for crescent ; 
av. for avenue; gdns. for gardens; yd. for yard; gr. for 
grove; b.h. for beerhouse; p.h. for public-house ; o. for 
offices; s. for shops; ct. for court. 


—__—_--G-o—— 


8,250 


8,550 


ee ee ee 





MEETINGS. 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 24. 

Architectural Association.—Mr. F. J. Osborne Smith 
i Country Houses and Accessory Buildings.” 
-30 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers (Students’ Meeting).— 
Papers to be read :—(1) ‘‘Morecambe Sewerage: 
Method of Laving a 15-in. Cast-Iron Sewer under the 
London and North-Western Railway,” by Mr. F. D. 
Flint; (2) ‘The Reconstruction of Bow Bridge over 
the River Lea,” by Mr. H. M. Rootham. 8 p.m. 











SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 25. 
Royal Institution.—Mr. D. G. Hogarth, M.A., on 
* Archeology,” I. 3 p.m. 
Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution.— 
Annual Dinner, King’s Hall, Holborn Restaurant. 6 p.m. 
Builders’ Foremen’s Association—Mr. F. M. H. 
Jones on “ Slag-wool or Silicate Cotton.” 8.30 p.m. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 27. 

Surveyors’ Institution.—Mr. H. Griffin on ‘‘Some 
Proposals for Improving the Law and Practice of Rating 
Property.” 8 p.m. 

Society of Arts (Cantor Lectures).—Mr. Dugald Clerk 
on “ Internal Combustion Engines,’ III. 8 p.m. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 28. 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—Mr. R. W. Allen on 
** Surface-Condensing Plants, and the Value of the 
Vacuum Produced.” 8 p.m. ; 

Northern Architectural Association.—Mr. W. H. Wood 
on “ The Design and Construction of Newcastle Cathe- 
dral,”” with lantern illustrations. 7.30 p.m. 

Society of Arts (Colonial Section).—Mr. C. F. Just on 
**The Manufactures of Greater Britain.—I., Canada.” 
4.30 p.m. 

WEDNESDAY, MARCH 1. 

Society of Arts.—Mr. Isidore Spielmann, F.S.A., on 
“The British Art Section of the St. Louis Exhibition.” 
Sir Edward Poynter, Bart., P.R.A., will preside. 8 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—Students’ Visit, to 
inspect the Works in progress for the Widening and 
Enlargement of Victoria Station; London, Brighton, 
and South Coast Railway. 2.30 p.m. 


THURSDAY, MAROH 2. 

Royal Institution.—Professor H. H. Turner, D.Sc., on 
** Recent Astronomical Progress,” I. 5 p.m. 

Carpenters’ Hall, London Wall.—Mr. C. Welch, F.S.A., 
on “The Livery Companies and their Halls, Ancient 
and Modern.” 8 p.m. 

Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ Society (Caxton Hall, 
near St. James’s Park station, Westminster, S.W.).—Mr. 
J. F. Reade on “ Engineering Expert Evidence.” 8 p.m. 

Institution of Electrical Engineers. —Mr. Donald 
Murray, M.A., on “ Type Setting by Telegraph.” 8 p.m 


FRIDAY, MARCH 3. 
Royal Institution.—Chevalier G. Marconi, LL.D., on 
** Recent Advances in Wireless Telegraphy.”’ 9% p.m. 
Junior Institution of Engineers (Westminster Palace 
Hotel).—A Paper will be read on ** Possible Improve- 
ments in Locomotive Practice,’ by Mr. Walter Long- 
land. 8 p.m. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 4. 
Royal Institution.—Mr. D. G. Hogarth, M.A., on 
“ Archeology,” II. 3 p.m 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is ometet DIRECT 
from the Office to residents in any part of the United Kingdom 
at the rate of 19s. per annum (52 numbers) PREPAID. To ail 

of Europe, America, Australia, New Zealand, India, Ch:na, 
Ceylon, &c., 26s. per annum. Remittances (payable to J. 
MORGAN) should be addressed to the Publisher of “THE 
BUILDER,” Catherine-street, W.C. 


SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURIS. by 
prepaying at the Publishing Office 19s. per annum (52 
numbers) or 4s. 9d. per quarter (13 numbers), can ensure 
receiving ‘‘ The Builder” by Friday Morning’s Post. 








PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 





*.* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
Quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact 
which should be remembered by those who make use of 
this information. 

BRICKS, &c. 


£s. d. 
112 0O per 1000 alongside, in river, 


Hard Stocks. ...... 





18 0 ” ” ” 
250 ” ” ” 
2 5 0 ” ” ” 
180 = at railway depét. 
114 0 ” ” ” 
312 0 ” ” ” 
Ruabon Facing 5 0 0 ” ” ” 
Best Blue Pressed 
Staffordshire... 4 4 0 ” ” ” 
Do. Bullnose ..... - 410 0 ” ” ” 
Best Stourbridge 
Fire Bricks seoee ° 48 0 ” ” ” 


GuazED BRICKS. 
Best White and 
Ivory Glazed 


Stretchers ..... 12 0 0 ” ” ” 
Headers ...cccccccee 11 0 0 ” ” ” 
Quoins, Bullnose, 

and Flats......... 14600 ” ” ” 
Double Stretchers 19 0 0 ” ” ” 
Double Headers... 16 0 0 oS * - 
One Side and two 

TRG ccccaccee seecee 00 ” ” » 
Two Sides and 

one End ......... 0 0 ” ” ” 
Splays, Cham- 

ferred, uints 20 0 0 ” ” ” 
Best Di Salt 

Glazed Stretch- 

- ers, and Header 12 0 0 in oo ai 
Quoins, Bullnose, 

and Flats......... 1400 ” ” ” 
DoubleStretchers 15 0 0 aa “ aa 
Double Headers... 14 0 0 ” ” ” 
One Side and two 

Ends eeeeereeeeeeree 15 0 0 .} J ” ” 
Two Sides and 

one RENNIE nacanaded 00 rT} ” ” 
Splays, Cham- 

ferred, Squints 14 0 0 ” ” ”» 
Second aro | 

Dip 
Glazed weccccee 200 less than best. 
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BuriLp1ng Woon, At per standard. 


Deals: best 3in. by llin. and 4in, 2 s. d. 2s. d. 
by 9 in. and 11 in ........... mone oO 15 0 0 
Deals: best 3 by 9........ccccccsseroee 0 18 0 0 14 0 0 
Battens: best By in in. by 7 in, and 
8in., and 3in. by7in. and Sin. 11 0 0 12 0 0 
Battens : best 24 by 6and3by6.. 010 0 less than 
7in. and 8 in, 
Deals : seconds ............00008 toocsseeee LO O less thn best 
Battens : second .........ccccccscssseee O20) 2 ss). ia 
2in,. by 4in. and 2 in, by 6 in... 900 10 00° 
2 in. a Aa Sag and 2in. by 5in.... 810 0 910 0 
Foreign Sawn Boards— 
lin. and 13 in. by 7 in, ........... 010 0 more than 
’ battens. 
BARs <isckinsbessecscn poeasessachvonsck wo 10 0 ” 






























Ordinary sizes—6 ft. by 2 ft. to 


SEG WO OO Bonsascsicisesaissoscessce 1210-0 
eruiaag and 24 g. fl : : ase 


Sheet ‘Tron, anniek “flat, best ., 

Ordinary sizes to 20 g. 15 10 

22g.and24g. 16 0 

O'S. ssssensse. Aa 20 
Galvanised Corrugated Sheets— 

Ordinary sizes 6 ft. to 8 ft. 20 g. : 4 

ee: 13 15 


36S g.and 24g. 
Best Soft Steel pang 6it. by Sit. 
to 3 ft. by 20 g. and thicker 11 0 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 22 g. & 24g. i 0 
Beorvesse. 13 10 
Cut ‘nails, 3 in. to REE 0 
(Under 3 in., ‘usual ais extras " 


cooo ooo ooo 


Stil 
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BRICKS, &c. (continued). WOOD (continued), LEAD, &c, 
s. d. BurILpine Woop (continued) At per load of 50 ft. Per aap in London, 
Thames and Pit Sand....... a : ; “on delivered, | Fir timber: best middling Danzig £ s. d £ 8. a: =" “s d, 
‘Thames Ballast.........ccccssvse ites ” or Memel (average specification) 410 0 ee. ~ pape: Scenes | 3 5 0 bi 
Best Portland Cement. ..... 9 0 site ton, ” Seconds ... ’ : 400 410 0 Soll pipe seeees emma ; ~ 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 20 0 Small timber (8 in. tol0in.) .. 312 6 315 0 Compo pipe 18 5 0 - 
Nore.—The cement or lime is emsates: of the ordinary per by aed (6 in. to 8 in.) ...406 ; P . : 7 ; ZIN heet— ie 
charge for sacks. Pita rs on ER gener 35 0 315 0 Vieille Montagne ...........ton 3015 0 ,,, wa 
Grey Stone Lime.............. 12s. 0d. ae yard, delivered. P ‘ Silesian 3010 0 ... 
Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 27s. ton at rly. dpt. Jorners’ Woop. At per standard, CorprER— 
White Sea: first yellow deals, Strong Sheet..............per Ib, 0 010 ., aa 
STONE, Sin. id a AID peosicscaveavensites sen =e 0 : _ : : — 92 seeseeeeeseeres 99 : : = ‘ 
Batu Stone—delivered onroad wag- 8. 4. in. ID. secerssoerserersensesees PPET DAIS seersesersseere 99 " ~ 
gons, Paddington Depét ......... 1 64 per ft. cube, Bations, 24 in. and 3 in, by7in. 16 10 0 18 0 0 es Stina 0 
Do. do. delivered on road waggons, Second yellow deals, 3 in by Thin DE SDEC..rcereereeeeee 99 0 : . 
Nine Elms Depot ......ccsecersores 1 8 » » ean rg 4 . . = 4 4 Tix—Engligh — pees sad 01 10 > 
Porriaxp Store (20 ft. average)— Battens, $hin.and Sin. by7in. 1310 0 1410 0 | Soupen—Plumbers’ — , 26a: S 
Brown Whitbed, delivered on road Third yellow deals, ay 4 Fal Tinmen’s 008. isi 
waggons, Paddington depét, Nine cons my e+ eel oe ts lCUe ee CUS 
Elms depét, or Pimlico Wharf... 2 100 wy » Rade i. £43) eee ee 
porerntatng Same i road Petersburg : first yellow deals, uk ates: ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES, 
ae ete BF ALAN, coissecessonscoass oe UEDA os ccscneekiesesnce pee i : 
Elms dep6t, or acs Wharf... 2 28 5  » Do. $3 in. by 9 in. .18 @0 1910 0 v esis icaicsimienievinstiiin ‘ a, = tS. delivered, 
_  naaeee 1310 0 15 0 O | 9y’bc. thirds d s2 
Ancaster in blocks..... 1 Bt "per ft. cube,deld.rly.depét. Second yellow deals, 3 14600 17 0 0 ‘ fourths... i 3a Dae ” 
eer eS peatae 9 »”» Do. 3 in. by 9 in... 1410 0 16: 0'-0' | antoe- Ghinda : 2 ” 
Greenshill ,, — .... 1 10 %» ” Battens.. 0 1210 0 —_— ay ie ” 
Rosier Mabe tian” © 4 cd a Third yeliow a setts “= oo ae a 
Red Corsehill ” 2 5 ” ” RRL casbasakenesns 0 14 0 0 ys fourths..................... i ced ” 
CloseburnRedFreestone 2 : ”” ” Do. 3 in. by 9i 0 14 0 O | Phuted Sheet oz ie Maal cae ed ” 
Red Mansfield ,, 2 ” ” a 0 11 0 0 ” eae 4 xe ” 
York StonE—Robin Bite Quality. Whirst white deals, 3 ine ty llin. 1410 0 1510 0 4 Hartley’ 8 Rolled Plate... = 2d. as - 
Scappled random blocks 2 10 ” ” . 3 in. by 9 in. 1310 0 1410 0 i ” ” 99 teeeee 23d. ” pe 
6 heen sawn two sides Battens a eed " 11 0 0 12200 ” ” mm  Seeaee - ” 
andings to sizes 
(under 40 ft. super.) 2 3 perft. super. 4 Second white deals, 14 B i 4 4 ; be 4 : , ____ OILS, &, £8, d, 
6 in. rubbed two sides ” ” tte *10 00 1100 Raw Linseed Oil in pipes .............. per gallon 0 1 4 
ditto, ditto ....cssseeere 2 6 m ” Pitch-pine: deals wt 16100 200; ” + ee 015 
8 in. sawn two sides Under 2 in thick ex ee ee 010 0 100 ” ” ” in TS seereereererees ” O17 
slabs (random sizes) 0 114 ” " same Pine First, — vaca eae 40 0 0 upwards Boiled ,, 99 ID PIPCS weseeseee cocces ” 0 16 
2 in. to 24 in, sawn one Oddments 28 0 0 P ” ” » Im els eoeeetrocece ” 01 7 
— slabs (random Seconds, regular sizes..........c<: 30 0 “# ti —— Rocce cepa 4 O19 
iin ovine dita, ditto 0 Of . raln Poetic 8S gg | emcee See on baht 
: oe dd uri Pine—Planks, per ft. cube. 0 3 6 0 5 0 | qt gq 12 GTUMBiae ee cssssecsesees 
meee: Daitieand sete OS Eng a i 
Scappled random blocks 3 0 per ft. cube. Large, per ft. CUDC «..rer.ss0e0000 - 030 0 3 6 | Best Linseed 0 Oil Putty .. 6 6 
6 in. sawn two sides, LS a ee ae 02 6 02 9 Stockholm 2 0 
landings to size Wainscot Oak Logs, per ft. cube. 0 5 0 05 6 
(under 40 ft. wanes 2 Sperft.super. ,, Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup. as VARNISHES, &o. Per gallon, 
6 in. rubbed two sides er Sebuseasandebeucssseceus nee 08 009 £5. 4. 
agenesis 0 me * ag Oo ee : —aiiedlidlied - Fine Pale Oak Varnish ......s:.s.sss000 ‘niin > 
3 in. sawn two sides Dry pe onduras, ia- Pale Copel Oak .occicescesiccsaseases 010 6 
(slabs random sizes) 1 2 a es basco, per ft. super.asinch., 0 0 9 010 Superfine Pale Elastic Oak .........ccccccsscsesees 012 6 
2 in. self-faced random —" Figury, per ft. sup. as Fine Extra Hard Church Oak 010 0 
EE ee ees 05 - ” TCH seseesessssersseeserseessnssrsneses 016 0 2 6 Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 
s.d. Dry ‘Walnut, American, per ft. sup. RONOB asi sisasoces cansescecesvavessscecccesnecevse : 014 0 
Hopton Wood (Hard Bed) in blocks 2 3 per ft. cube. BS INCH sees sssserereesses servesessneree 0 0 10 0 1 O | Fine Elastic Carriage.................. siecle 012 6 
eld.rly.depét. | Teak, per load ..........sssccscseeeereee 17 0 0 21 0 0 Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage ................. : 016 0 
6 in. sawn both American Whitewood Planks, 
aa ns es sa iS eI Me OSORIO co7 vase savcsdenssscndsdansssestecscese 016 0 
sides landings 2 7 per ft. super. per ft. CUDC.....ssesereesereee sensaneees °£9 0 5 0 | Binest Pale Durable Gopal 7" . 0180 
ld.rly.depét, | Prepared Flooring, _ Per square, Extra Pale French Oil .....sssssssssesssssesseesses . 3 
» « » 2a SEE ce = yee mare ae Eggshell Flatting Varnish sree 018 0 
SLATES, 1 ps A yellow, planed and ae 018 0 | 2xtra Pale Pape aa cen etna 012 0 
Log df gt Od oss csseseeseresenesesenees Best Japan Gad Size .... 010 6 
20 x x 10 best blue Bangor 13 2 6 per 10000f1200atr. a. go * i ge | EE et tecerrceenrnen 016 0 
12 13817 6 » ss Lin, by ie white, planed. ree Oak and Mahogany Stain .........cseeseeseeee ‘ 09 : 
rf ‘ 10 first quality ; » -m 2 ® 99 o sho 4 012 0 014 6 Brunswick Black ... vee 038 
fhe x _ ” ” ” % . ; ” ” 14 in. "or ¥ in: kik pe and +e ag pee ; S ; 
20 x 10 best blue Port. ° ' 3 “1 7 in. white, planed and 012 6 015 © | French and Brush Polish ........ . 010 0 
MAMOC see, 12 12 6 yy ” I ce ae aa . 0150 £016 6 
4 “fe es a 6126 5 ” % in. by 7 in. yellow, matched 
fading green. 15 17 6 ,, 7 ie” ne es Oe TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
20 x 12 dg a a 2 a. * in. by 7in. white do. do. 010 0 Oll 6 NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters, 
= " . ” ” 4 Ms : * * in.by 7in. do. do. do. 012 9 015 0 | and papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
* ” ” 6 in. at 6d. to 9d. per square less than 7 in. authors. 
20 x 10 permanent green ll 12 6 ” He d iow 
18 x 10 7 x 9 12 6 7 - JOISTS, GIRDERS, &¢. We cannot undertake to return rejecte ~— vod 
16 x 8 *” »o 6 13 6 a a In : tions; and the Editor cannot be responsi . 
London, or delivered | drawings, photographs, manuscripts, or other docu- 
TILES. led Steel Joist on oo per “9 oe nts, - yoncg ea or —— — a left at this 
Ro el Joists, ordi 8. d. £ s. d. | office, unless he specially asked for them. 
s. d “ ’ , 
lees sections ..... ssteseeereneese eteeeserees oas 0 Gb O Letters or communications (beyond mere news items) 
Best weedy hey had ° 4 _ at rly. depét. —— Girders, ordinary xe oe which have been duplicated for other journals are NOT 
oe ” 99 ff —-_— BOCTIONS eecceccccccvvcccesccccccccccce e eee SI 
Do. Ommamental ties’ 52 Bye | QeelaccnMeung Chalo andi. ° ” © ~~ 1012 © | au communications must be authenticated bythe 
: f id B18, 100: ? name and address of the sender, whether for publica- 
Hip and Valley tiles ... 4 0 per doz. 8 ots DALY BOCCIONE coosesss0sesesesevesees tf 00 ay See 16 ti be taken of anonymous 
Best Ruabon red, brown, or Flitch Plates 7150-. 850 tion or not. No notice can 
brindled do. (Edwards) 4 6per1000 4» Cast Iron Columns and Stan- commeuntontions. ‘ Pare t books and 
Do. Ornamental - coecccesocee * uae chions including ordinary pat- We are compelled to decline pointing ou 
Vs eee seeeeeeees eeeeeereeeennes ‘t 4 perdoz, 5 IED scicsancietanetonns vsssceeeee 612 6 wx. 715 0 | Siving addresses. a 
OF SR UOD convnscocenarennascnsons Any commission to a contributor to wri 
Best Red orMfottied Stafford. us “ iia METALS, or to execute or lend a drawing for publication is — 
shire do C8) ..s000 9 per 1000 Per to , | subject to the approval of the article or drawing, 
Do. Ornamental do..........044 46 oy . " Inon— £ * a. ne a eae, by cae’ Baile, who retains the right toreje 
REDD GRROD. cospansvasnsevinnese - 4 lperdoz 4, ,, Common Bars eccscccccescccseeces 7 ©) 0 ., 910 0; |) eT unsatisfactory. The receipt by the a i 
Valley tiles ....... psesthanees i: ae Staffordshire Crown Bars, good proof of an article in type does not necessarily imp'y! 
Best ‘‘Rosemary” brand merchant quality..........0.. 710 0 .. 8 0 © | acceptance. sti 
DARE SUM ss ccencaschpeckeonsh 48 0 per 1000 ” ” Staffordshire ** Marked Bars ’”’ O10 0 sn — All communications regarding literary and —- 
Bes ap reg tiles ...... 50 o» 2 oe Mild Steel Bars 8 5 0... 815 0 | matters should be addressed to THE EDITOR: — 
Sg seeeeecenees 4 0 per doz. ” ” Hoop Iron, basis price ........ 815 0... 9 * 0 | relating to advertisements and other exclusively eR 
\ a tes ” ia 7 VANIZEd ....0006 1610 0 ness matters should be addressed to THE PUBL 
me fartshill Ny ia ec ie Wa W wards, , according to size and gauge. ‘a and not to the Editor. 
i) ° per iT) ” ee on, —_ ee 
DOO; WROMBOT,. .vsccrsseseees 2” inary sizes to 20g. ........ 9 0 0 - 
Do. Grnamenitai do 9 ” ” 24 Bo covve in 10 0 0 a — 
Hip tiles ..... “ . - * i dees 140 .. = TENDERS. 
ey tiles ry) Sheet ‘Tron, Galvanised, flat, ordinary quality— 


Communications for insertion under this heeding 
should be addressed to “‘ The Editor,” and must reac = 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. [N.B.—We cat 
publish Tenders unless authenticated either 2A 
architect or the building-owner ; and we cannot La 
announcements of Tenders accepted unless the — 
of the Tender is stated, nor any list in which ~~ eo 
Tender is under 100/., unless in some exceptiona 
and for special reasons.] : ped 

* Denotes accepted. t+ Denotes provisionally acce 
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)ED.—For improvements at Church-street and 
esti torrace, for the Gelligaer and Rhigos Rural 
“atrict, Council :— 
Dist Sowell, Wingfield Cottage, Bargoed*.. £200 3 1 


NDON.—For erecting a new Wesleyan Methodist 
ae a Brandon Colliery, near Durham. Mr. H. T. 
Gradon, architect, Durham :— ‘ 
W. Hall, Bensham, Gateshead*.... £1,254 10 


GWATER.—For pulling down and removing 
ie on the eastern side of Honeysuckle-alley, and 
precting additions to fire-station, etc, for the Town 
Council. Mr. F. Parr, Borough Surveyor. Quantities 


rveyor :— 
Lert £1,950 0| A. Geen 
Gleed Bros..... pS 0/C. Bryer ...... 
J. H. Tapscott . 1,700 0|S. Palmer* .... 
T. Stockham .. 1,680 0|Westbury & 
J. Fursland.... 1,599 0 Jarmant .... 1,29 
W. Haysham .. 1,586 0 t Withdrawn. 

[All of Bridgwater.] 








MARTHEN.—For erecting a woodcutting shed 
“ue Workhouse, and altering old laundry and wood- 
cutting room, for the Guardians. Messrs. George Morgan 
& Son, architects, 24, King-street, Carmarthen :— . 

R. Davies, 33, St. Catherine-street, Carmarthen £244 








TON (Kent).—For road works, part of 
Poo A. the Urban District Council. Mr. 
F. Feather, Engineer and Surveyor :— 
Arnold & Son £285 0] Chittenden & 
Jj. Trueman.. 279 8 10| Simmonds .. £217 3 11 
Wallis & Sons, Road Mainten- 
i a 60 0 O| ance & Stone 
J. Reeves.... 253 2 6] Supply Co., 
J. Gosly 249 5 8] Lt‘., Graves- 
W. Wilson 240 0 0 EP veanee 212 18 1 
[Surveyor’s estimate, £213 10 6. 
CONONLEY.—For erecting ten houses. Messrs. J. 


Haggas & Sons, architects, North-street, Keighley :— 
Mason : E. Turner, Utley, nr. Keighley 

Joiner: J. Laycock, Cononley, nr.’ Keighley 

Slater : T. Throup, Cononley, nr. Keighley > £1,884 15 0 
Plasterer: A. Shuttleworth, Skipton .... 

Plumbers: Midgley & Dinsdale, Keighley 





DAGENHAM (Essex).—For 22,000 yds. of pipe 
sewers, the construction of outfall works, etc., for the 
Romford Rural District Council. Mr. J. Simmonds, 
engineer, Bank-chambers, Doncaster :— 








R. G. Ossing- G. Rutter .. £21,945 3 2 
RES £30,094 00/F.W.Trimm 21,937 00 
J. Moran & Johnson & 
Sons . 25,855 18 0 Langley .. 21,500 00 
T. Free & Edwards & 
Sons .... 25,3846 00 Co. ...... 21,042 18 0 
W.H.Wheeler 25,198 70/| Bentley «& 
T. Adams .. 23,993 8 9 Lock .... 21,026 60 
J.Jackson.. 23,346 00/|W.E. West- 
E. Iles, jun. 23,258 4 8 gate .... 20,672 00 
—. €& Wilson & Co. 20,200 00 
Bloomfield 22,700 00/}Hewitt & 
Harrison & Sons . 19,630 2 3 
Oe 22,6906 O0O0/;A:nold & 
G. Bell .... 22,666 00 Sons .... 19,190 00 
— Conhead 22,220 00/E. Tabon .. 18,104 5 9 
Wimpey & D. Jackson, 
Mee csdees 22,048 00 Barkingt. 17,626 5 5 
W. Iles . 22,000 00 
DOVER.—For extensions to the premises of the 


River and District Co-operative Society, Ltd., Biggin- 
street, Dover. Mr. A. H. Steele, architect, 1, Effing- 
ham-lawn, Dover. Quantities by the architect :— 


MONEE. cceaincic wie . £2,851 | W. G. Lewis...... £2,213 
UT oo MAMET GUGE ccccccceccs «ane 
PAMOP oo. ceces GOSS | MROMEMID 6 cocccccie . 2,199 
MIO wivoees cece 2,279 | Austen & Lewis .. 2,184 
Adcock ....... -.. 2,252] Lewis & Sons®.... 2,121 
oT ee ll 


7 
[Architect’s estimate, £2,142.] 





EAST PRESTON (Sussex).—For alterations to out- 
fall drain and the erection of a mortuary at the work- 
house, for the Guardians. Mr. H. Howard, F.S.1., Town 
Offices, Littlehampton :— 


T. Smith...... £202 5 O| E. Hill, Little- 
C J. Drake 181 50 hampton* .. £163 5 0 
Snewin Bros... 166 18 6| W. T. Selby .. 144 00 





EAST STONEHOUSE.—For a 12-in. stoneware pipe 
sewer and a wood-paved road and asphalte footpaths, 
for the Urban District Council. Mr. F. A. Wiblin, 
Surveyor, Town Hall, East Stonehouse, Devon :— 





J. Doney...... £706 3 6] T. Shaddock .. £599 60 
Pearce Bros. -- 706 0 0} Matcham & Co., H 
Lethbridge & Ltd, Ply- | 
SAUDE a oie 5:0. 613 00; mouth* .. 580 00 
E. Duke ...... 604 11 0| 


Bircham ae | 
| 


ERDINGTON.—For relaying drains in the grounds 
of the Workhouse, for the Guardians of Aston Union. 
Messrs. C. Whitwell & Son, architects, 23, Temple-row, | 
Birmingham :— : 

A. E. Skinner, Witton-road, Aston.. £101 9 2 
Q GREAT HORTON.—For erecting a warehouse at the | 
ge Stores, for the Great Horton Industrial Society, | 
+ Messrs. J. Drake & Son, architects, Queensbury :— | 








Mason and Excavator : 2 
ROMROOE cee ee pelle tions £1,600 0 
Sater : F. Crabtree, Great Horton*........ 27 10 
asterers: J. C. & A. Sunderland, Great 
Horton* _ 5 iar reco ms ola Seana es a eee a tes data ore 18 0 
Plumber : W. Hodgson, Queensbury* ...... 103 10 
Painter : W. H. Hillam, Great Horton* .... 20 0 
ronwork : H. Barrett & Sons, Bradford* 460 0 
(Eighty tenders. ] 
mASLEMERE (Surrey).—For structural alterations, 
rg i exterior painting to Station-chambers. 
» C. Morgan, architect, 2, Station-chambers, | 


We iemere, and 43, Cannon-street, London, E.C. :— 
*Rollason .... £138 10 F. Milton, Witley, 
£133 


Surrey* .. 0 


HAMPTON .—For making-up Acacia-road and part of 
Nightingale-road, for the Urban District Council. Mr. 
S. H. Chambers, Engineer and Surveyor, Public Offices, 
Hampton, Middlesex. Quantities by Engineer :— 

S. Kavanagh T. Adams .. £2,695 49 


& Co. .... £3,152 0 3{|F.Thacker.. 2,665 16 8 
F. Hoffmann. 3,107 18 9] T.Free&Sons 2,499 13 5 
B.Nowell&Co. 2,956 15 1] T. Watson, jr., 
W. Shepherd. 2,883 5 6 Southall, 
Fry Bros..... 2,721 18 6 Middx.* .. 2,215 127 
J. Mowlem & 

Co., Ltd... 2,704 00 


HARROW.—For a new isolation ward block, and 
enlarging and extending buildings at the Hospital 
Field, Pinner-lane, for the Harrow-on-the-dill Urban 
District Council. Mr. J. Percy Bennetts, Engineer and 
Surveyor to the Council :— 

J. Batchelor £3,132 


KE. J. Clayton .... £3,587 
Willcock & Co..... 3,295] J. Ferguson & Co. 3,040 
Mattock Bros. .... 3,194} W. Lawrence & Son 2,994 
Waring White J. W. Aldridge.... 2,990 
Building Co..... 3,161 }J. Shelbourne & Co. 2,987 
A. Hudson & Son.. 3,157] C. Simmonds, Hor- 
C. Brightman .... 3,150 ley-rd., Willesden 
3,134 Junction, N.W.* 


Ve GAN 6 cescue 2,854 


HULL.—For painting the branch police-stations in 
the city, for the Corporation. Mr. J. H. Hirst, City 
Architect, Town Hall, Hull :— 


Gordon-street. 


Adams & Usher £82 18 0O|Lightowler & 
Stephenson & re 
48 0 0 

Neceds 8 0 


Christopher . 
C. Crane 48 0 
(City Engineer’s price, £49 13 6] 
Norfolk-street. 
Adams & Usher £68 0 0} Lightowler & 
C. Crane...... 47 0 9 SOM ..--ce«+ 407 15 
Stephenson & Simpson & Son 34 10 
Christopher . 45 0 0| Shaw Bros.* .. 32 10 
[City Engineer’s price, £40 9 6] 
Fire-station. 
Simpson & Son £104 0 0O'Codner & Son £94 0 
Lightowler & Drury &Son.. 85 0 
POM: saccue OF OO 
[City Engineer’s price*, £75 17 6] 
Wincolmlee. 
Adams & Usher £39 5 0] Simpson & Son £29 10 
Hull Painting Lightowler 
& Decorating #8 #$| Son........ 29 0 
27 10 


£46 10 
38 15 


oo 





coo 


oo 


oo 


3 
(City Engineer’s price*, £25 8 6] 
Crowle-street. 
Codner & Son . £49 10 6] Simpson&Son* £34 15 
Lightowler&Son 46 0 0 
{City Engineer’s price, £35 0 0] 
(All of Hull.] 





IBBOTSHOLME.—For additions to stable buildings 
at Ibbotsholme, Kendal, for Mr. J. Wrigley, J.P. Mr. 
J. Bintley, architect, 7, Lowther-street, Kendal :— 

Masonry, etc. 

Pattinson .... £700 0 0O| Braithwaite, 
Hinchcliff&Co. 606 13 0} Windermere* £550 6 0 
Atkinson 576 0 0 

Carpentry and Joinery. 
Airey&Beltron £230 15 0, Gibson ...... £221 10 
Bibby & Nic- N. Benson 192 3 

holson .... 228 10 0} Sharpe, Win- 
Martendale .. 225 0 0 dermere* .. 175 0 
Plumbing, Painting, Glazing, etc. 
Huddlestone .. £210 18 4] Tanner .. £ 
J.A.Pattinson 210 0 0 | Garside, 
Bousfield .... 294 3 0 beside* .... 
Parsons...... 197 1 6 
Plastering, Concreting, etc. 

«oce Sh00 Woodbum & 
116 0 0 Story, Ken- 
109 13 O dal* 
105 10 6 





eoee 


180 
169 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 0 
Cousins .. 
Do eee 


Keithley .... 
Sleet & Co. .. 


£90 























HARRINGTON (Cumberland).—For erecting two 
houses in Church-terrace. Messrs. W. G. Scott & Co., 
architects and surveyors, Victoria-buildings, Working- 


ton :— 
Builder: J. Shackley, Harrington ...... £565 0 
Joiner: H. Graham, Harrington ........ 283 10 
Slater: E. Burrow, Workington ........ 41 10 
Plasterer: F. M. Hageney, Workington .. 89 0 
Plumber: W. Stewart, Workington...... 90 15 
Painter: G. Davies, Workington ........ 89 0 


KERESLEY (Coventry).—For the erection of a motor 
house for Mr. W. Hillman. Messrs. Barrett & Driver, 
architects, 23, York-place, Baker-street, W. :— 

A. Beacham, jun. £126 10| Kelley & Son, 

C. Garlick 120 0 Little Heath, 
Foleshill, 
Coventry* .... £103 16 


serene 


KIRTON (Lincs.).—For erecting a science laboratory 
at the Sir Thomas Middlecot’s Endowed School, for the 


Governors. Mr. J. Rowell, architect, Church-lane, 
Boston :— 

J. Langley & Sons, Kirton, nr. Boston: .... £660 

t Exclusive of heating, and accepted subject to 


approval of Board of Education. 





LEDBURY.—For Storesbrook Bridge, for the Here- 
ford County Council. Mr. A. Dryland, County Surveyor, 
Shirehall, Hereford. Quantities by Engineer :— 

J. Watkins & Son .. £688] Crys & Holborough.. £617 
Beavan & Hodges .. 683] E. Dyke .. 611 


Crt a a cacceaccue 654 | Herbert 606- 
D. Smith .......... 636 | W. James, Bromyard* 606 


ee eeeeee 





LIPHOOK (Hants).—For erecting a block of four 
cottages at Wheatsheaf-common, for Mr. J. C. Hawk- 
shaw. Mr. W. A. T. Carter, architect, 15, Waldemar- 
road, Wimbledon, S.W. :— 


P. Adams .. £1,861 5 0] W. Mould .. £1,688 790 
F. Chinchen & W.N.Brading 1,683 19 0 
Co. ...... 1,800 00/ Crosby & Co. 1,593 00 
J. Holder G. Chesswas . 1,587 13 4 
Son ...... 1,775 15 7| W. Randall & 
Te IAW cc cet 1,760 00 eee 1,500 00 
Sycamore . Cesar 
Works, Ltd. 1,688 11 1 SOM os 56 ve 1,455 00 


LLANSAMLET (Wales).—For erecting a workmen’s 

institute, for the Rev. J. Martin Griffiths, Vicar of Llan- 
samlet. Mr. Henry Thomas, architect, Church-street, 
Llansamlet. Quantities by architect :— 
I, & F. Weaver £900 00/0. L Davies. £820 00 
Thomas & Jones 889 0 0/| Jones & Owen 742 17 34 
Jones, Thomas D. W. Rosser, 

& Phillips .. 878 146! Llansamlet* 725 00 


LONDON.—For the completion of the restoration of 
No. 17, Fleet-street, for the London County Council :— 








J. Allen & \F. & F. H. 
Sons .... £2,950 0| Higgs.... £2,583 0 0 
T. G. Sharp- | W Dudley.. 2,558 18 0 
4> -. 2,888 0 0/C.Johnson.. 2,470 4 10 
H.W. Reason 2,680 0 0) J. Marsland 
Higgs & Hill, & Sons .. 2,349 6 0 
| ee 0 | Martin, Wells, 
H. L. Hollo- & Co. .... 2,166 0 0 
Wi... 2,627 0 | W.Downs*.. 2149 0 0 
T. L. Green 2,606 0 0 | R. E. Night- 
W. Johnson | ingale.. 2,067 0 0 
&Co., Ltd. 2,659 0 0! 





LONDON.—For the manufacture, supply, delivery, 
and erection of five penstocks and two timber dams, 
with all accessories, at the penstock chambers in 
Turner’s-road and RKhodeswell-road, Stepney (in con- 
nexion with the first section of the northern low level’ 
sewer No. 2), for the London County Council :— 


Hunter & English £2,335 | Glenfield & Ken- 

R. Moreland & Son, nedy, Ltd. .... £2,094 
Ltd. .......... 2,296/J. Blakeborough & 

Yates & Thom.... 2,294 Sons, Brighouse, 

Ashton, Frost, & Yorks* 


2,030 
Co., Ltd. ...... 2,150 


MANSFIELD WOODHOUSE.—For sewerage and: 
sewage disposal works, for the Urban District Council. 





LONDON EDUCATION COMMITTEE TENDERS. Messrs. G. & F. W. Hodson, engineers, Lough- 
Lewisham, Gordonbrock-road New School (Heating borough :— 
Apparatus). 8S. W. Harri- B. Firth & 
Ge Davies oe cinacs £876 0|C. Kite& Co. .. £679 10 son & Co. £12,000 00 Co....... £8,900 00 
J. Fraser & Son, J. Yetton & Co. . 673 0 | G. Lawson.. 11,517 00 Tweltridge & 
Wa cxvdues ; 0| B. Harlow & Son 671 0 | A. Eastwood Moore .. 8,765 0 0 
H. ©. Price, Lea, Brightside Foun- & Sons .. 10,648 00)! W. Brigg .. 8,650 00 
& Co. ........ 860 O}* dry & Engineer- G. Bell .... 10159 40|Parker & 
Strode & Co..... 733 0O| ing Co. Ltd., J. F. Price.. 9,834 176)/ Sharp.... 8,529 8 6 
G. & E. Bradley. 703 0] 28, Victoria-st.* 658 0 | W. Moss & J & J. War- 
Comyn, Ching, & Son, Ltd.. 9,700 00 WOE vecnca 8,437 00 
Gis EAB. nics 689 0 Le —, , 9,450 00! Barker Bros. 8,420 00 
n- . 
Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill (Drainage Work). p ee & | Wal sen ca 66 
Tugwell & Son .. £125 O|F. Bull, 31, Old Price .... 9,400 00! ley, 147, 
W. 2. Bite... - 1515 0 Hill-street, A. J. Cottle 9,160 15 0 Swan- 
Upper Clapton* £105 10 | J. Byron .. 9,132 10 0 arcade, 
A. Spears ...... 105 0]! Lane Bros.. 9,110 60 Bradford* 8,868 14 9 
Sanitary and Drainage Work at various Schools. 
| 
= (Bethnal- | (Stepney.) | (Islington, | (Bermond- 
= green, 8. W.) Philpot- | -) sey.) 
Wilmot-street.| street. | York-road. | Page’s-walk. Total. 
} | 
£oad| €840|8 3 a| Sad £ sd. 
J. Willmott & Sons ........ woneies coooee| 1,500 00 | 80°00 | 125 00 85 00 1,790 00 
BO iicnrtgthveud cheeneecunecuene | 1,251 00 | 27 70 | 6 00: 61150 1,396 20 
McCormick & Son ....... bveeeCeeeonbmas 1,229 00 | 39 00 | 6 00 49 00 | 1,377 00 
Lathey Bros. .....c.ccccseces coocecoeees, 1,198 00 | 37 00 | 74 00 63 00 | 1,372 00 
A. BE. Symes........ ete cceonees cccccccoe| 1,476 00 32 00 | 57 00 49 00 1,314 00 
E. Lawrance & Sons ........ Keeeeecennes | 1040 00 | 51 00 | 101 00 70 00 | 1,262 00 
‘Eis Es Ge Eee Ro 6 0 os Cedisececnsececeas 1,096 00 | 32 00 | 60 00 55 00 | 1,248 00 
F. & F. J. Wood .... cooce ‘ 1,055 00 | 34 00 70 00 42 00 | 1,201 00 
Stevens Bros. ...... evecccceces eccccccee| 1,046 16 0 83 10 0 74 00 45100 | 1,199 160 
DUR Ce RMMMNIOEN 6 6.66 ccccscvccexsenne 985 00 | 35100 65 12 6 75100 | 1,161 126 
L. Whitehead & Co., Ltd. .........+.+-+.-| 1,028 00 |! 24 00 56 00 39 00 | 1147 00 
Fe PONG ae ke cccadecccees'es covccceccecs 996 00 | 23100 54 56 41 00 | 1,114 156 
F. Bull, 31, Old Hill-street, Upper Clapton* 958 00 | 24100 57150 | 34 00 1,069 50 


TENDERS—Continued on page 222. 
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—}’? 
COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 
(For some Contracts, etc., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 
———— 
COMPETITIONS. 
Nature of Work. By whom Required. Premiums. | Designs to 
| be Delivered 
———————— 
*Designs for Clock Tower, St. George’s-circus, 8.E. .. | The Committee ........... ere i i ee Mar. 31 
*Designs for Poulsom Memorial ........... bpcueus The Executive Committee ........ sian acscaeaailidaaeianiadiaiaiiminccabiadibidinetaickinnss No date, 
CONTRACTS. 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Advertised. Forms of Tenders, etc., supplied by Po =A 
e 
See 55 kaveeeees TT oe rT oeeiseeeness | ADEM OEEAL. 50 :s5.00 ay re Surveyor, Goring Station, G.W.R. ............. as Feb. 25 
Materials and Team Labour........... be cvceccws [ROD TIGER. xs04% seseeeseee | We i. Rothwell, Engineer, Council Offices, Radcliffe..... siateienn e do. 
Stores (Electricity Department) ............eeeeee i. Ge 6 Se see eeceeeee | A. N. Shaw, Etectricity Department, Ley-street, Ilford '........| Feb. 
New Small Tower Brewery, Sowerby Bridge eeae tal che eonsea eae 'T. Lister Patchett, Architect and Surveyor, George-sq., Halifax.. do. 
Twenty Houses at Aberbeeg, Mon...........++.0+- Aberbeeg (No. 6) Building Club ' Hanbury Hotel, Aberbeeg Se er eee Phe eros au arn wa nies =o] do. 
Materials ani Stores ............e000- Pre rey Warrington — ete., Committee Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, » Warrington Sees Wleeraree es aera do 
SNE 5 ok ps aehhen ceded aoeededaoe bus ee hehe 4 
Twenty-five Cottages at Rhydfelen, near Pontypridd ene ta U.D. c. seeeeeeee | P. R. A. Willoughby, Surveyor, Pontypridd ... = 
Making Endwood Court-road ........ceseeeceeees Handsworth U.D.C.......... re BA Richardson, Surv., Council House, Handsworth, ‘eidiiiecs | do. 
Special Work, Tramways ...... ep rer Conese Stockport Corporation. . ..... | J. Atkinson, Borough Surveyor, Stockport Pe ru et rae ee eee do. 
Materials and Stores .... | Heaton Norris U.D.C............. | F. W. Brooke, Clerk, Council Offices, Heaton Moor ...... siaoert do 
Painting, etc., First Presbyterian. Church, Bangor . re ea ee eee ee eee | Young & Mackenzie, Scottish Provident Buildings, Belfast... Cement do. 
Painting, etc., Plunge Bath at Northumberland Baths | Newcastle-on-Tyne Corporation... | City Property Surveyor’s Depart., Town Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne | do. 
Maintenance of Telephones and Wires ....... ..-. | Willesden District Council ..... .-. | O. Claude Robinson, Engineer, Public Offices, Dyne-rd., Kilburn; Feb. 28 
200-kw. Steam Dynamo, etc. ........ seeeeeeeeeee | King’s Lynn Corporation ....... mee 2 Pilling, Engineer, Electricity Works, King’s _ sees a6 do 
Laying Cement Concrete Footpaths .............. | Tynemouth Borough Council...... | J. F. Smillie, Borough Surveyor, Tynemouth Daige eal eisledin ease eae do. 
ae er ee oceceseeece | ROMER WDC. Town Surveyor’ 8 Office, 1, Mackenzie-street, Slough... wes ene do. 
Making-up Langdon-road, East Molesey ceeeeeees. | Hast and West Molesey Dis. Council | D. . Clerk to District NOUN, MOLOBOY. | 5 si0's-0: 0:5 so00 ses do. 
Cartage Works ........... sence gipessenasee occ |i an aoe ceeeceeeee | We J. Smith, Engineer, Gaswonk, Cal’. 20000000 020000020 do 
Supplies ......ccccccccvesesesevvecs cove | 4 
Extension of Lairages, ete., Trafford Whart.....-.. Manchester Masiosts Committee .. | City Architect, Town Hall, Manchester .... ge eecese - 
Cov. Sheds at Dringhouses Without Provided Schools ; West Riding C.C.......... err Vickers-Edwards, Architect, County Hall, Wakefield esa eeen do. 
Closet and Lavatory, etc., Old Town Hall, Elland.. do. do. do. 
Altering Premises, Pitt-street, Hebden Bridge .... | do. | do. do. 
Pulling Down Temporary School, Dringhouses .... | do. do. do. 
Re-erecting School at Kinsley, Hemsworth .... do. | do. do. ' 
Classrooms, ete., Crigglestone British Provided Schls, do. do. do. 
Annual Contracts ......... Spa aKER Se eannn shes es Foots Cray U.D.C. .............. | W. A. Farnham, Surveyor, Council Offices, High-street, Sidcup . do. 
Sleepers ........0. cccccce cn euleeaenaeee seeeeee | GW. Railway Co. ....... G. K. Mills, Secretary, Paddington Station, London ............ do. 
*Making- up Streets ........60- cecececeseseeesess | West Ham Borough Council .....; Borough Engineer, Town Hall, West Ham, E. ...........000: do. 
*Extension of Baths, Plaistow ..... sececess — 0. do. 
* Alterations to Prisoners’ Cells, Stratford ......... ° do. do. 
*Annual Contracts .........ccceeeeees oapescecece | WAOnOn District Council ........ | Council’s Engineer, Dyne-road, Kilburn, INGWe. woe ssein cits com Pr do. 
Road Materials and Tools..........ssscceeeceeeee | Shardiow R.D.C. ........ seeeeese | J. 8S. Wooddisse, District Surveyor. Aston-on-Trent, “Derby | Sees Mar. 1 
Hartington Road Improvement .,............-+++ | New Sarum Town Council ........ 7 Surveyor, Endless-street, Salisbury ................ do. 
Granite ... Doncaster R.D.C........ ‘. R. Crabtree, Surveyor, Union Offices, Hig h-street, Doncaster do. 
Alterations, ete., “at ‘Rookery- “road Council Schools.. | Handsworth Education Committee Wood & Kendrick, Architects, High-street, est Bromwich .... do. 
a Seb isieisbins elon ce een sean ses Serene ners Merton Parochial eee -....|E. J. Gowen, Clerk, District Council Offices, Town Hall, Croydon do. 
Waterin BAS cccccccccccccecccccccccccesccees 0. do 
Mains and Cables se ee I re ee Hull Blectrc Lighting Committee. City Treasurer, Town Hall, Hull ....... Goris pertba ee ease do. 
Making-up Part of Cliff-parade .................. | New Hunstanton U.D.C...........|J. 8. B. Glasier, Clerk, Council Offices, New Hunstanton. Mesteecse do. 
Underground Lavatory, Goldstone-villas .......... Hove Corporation................ | H. H. Scott, Borough "surveyor, Town MARIE TEIOVE 6. 6:5.3:06.6 660.<:0 do 
Taking Down Temple-st. Wesleyan School, Keighley; = # __......... "| Ww. Bailey, Architect, Tanfield- buildings, Hustlergate, Bradford do. 
Electric Lighting (Two Water-tube Boilers, etc.) Great Yarmouth Corporation...... | Preece & Cardew, 8, Queen Anne’s-gate, Westminster, wae Seae | do. 
BIR VORINOR: oé.co0 k000055 0005608644 0660000.00 00+3 | RROD Beet rstenseensrss Te Coulson, Surveyor. Council Offices, Cramlington .......... | do. 
Supply of Goods.. ee ssccscoccscesesoress | MOOS Corporation .............. | C. W. Laskey, Town Hall, Eccles .... ............ PTC Te er | do. 
Coychurch Road Improvement cease e oem PAPIBINOTPAI AO, occ: 5 50000506 ... | County Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, Bridgend...............- | do. 
| Additions, ete., Lower Hospital, Miil-road Infirmary West Derby Guardians ......22 'H. P. Cleaver, Clerk, Brougham-ter., West Derby-rd., Liverpool do. 
Highway NE rascceca ce np eNaasueke sates | Huddersfield Corporation ...... x F. Campbell, Borough Engineer, 1, Peel-street, Huddersfield. . do. 
Sewage Works Materials ..........+eeeseeeeeeees do. do. | da 
Electric Lighting. &c., of Museum- bidgs. ” Walworth-rd. | — Borough Council ...... ‘aussie Surveyor, Town Hall, Walworth- ant Dts oweerics do. 
Asphalting Playgrounds and Paving, Southowram . | West Riding Education Committee. | | J- Vickers-Edwards, County Hall, Wakefield . eh ee eee do 
Sanitation,etc., Works,Southowram-wi.-Fields Schools | do. do. do. 
“Underground Lavatory ...........esece. Sobel sis | Hove Corporation......... eases | Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, oe ht Sceseseorae)| do. 
*Erection of Stables, Greenmore Wharf ..... eceeees Southwark Borough Council . . | Borough Engineer, Town Hall. Walworth-road, §.E. .......... do. 
ee RE eee ee Oe ee ee re: | Esher and The Dittons U.D. C. . | A. J. Henderson, Surveyor. Council Offices, Thames Ditton ....| Mar. 2 
Laying 1,000 lin. yds. of 12-in. Earthen. Pipe Sewer | Ossett Corporation ......... panies 2 W. Hirst, Borough Surveyor, 1. New- street, Ossett ..... cee caus to 
Cast-Iron Watertank, Gaythorn Station .......... | | Manchester Corporation ....... hes Nickson, Gas Department, Town Hall, Manchester .......... do. 
200 tons of 8-in. Cast-Iron a Sarre as do. do. | do. 
Road Making, Wilton-road .......ccccecavcseccce | Friern Barnet U.D.C. | Mr. Reynolds, Sur., Council-chbrs., Beaconsfield-rd., Friern Barnet | do. 
Cleaning Walls, etc., of Police Stations ........... | Newcastle-on- > Corporation. . | City Property Surveyor’ s Depart., Town Hall, Newcastle-on- Tyne | do. 
Repair of Roads... ... 0.00. wcerseesesecsvecccecs Be ee ere ... | J. W. Riggs, Survevor, 3, Port Vale-terrace, Hertford .......... | : 8 
Toggle Gear, etc., Machinery for Lifting End of Bridge | Hull Bridges Committee. ; ..-. | A. E. White, City Engineer, —— vc 7 I | eee © ceecece do. 
Steel & Iron Work for Strengthening Drypool Bridge | Hull Tramways Committee. ae do. 
Bolts, Nuts, and Rivets.........csccesecceeessens | East Argentine craaiied Co., Ltd... | R. G. Fennessy, 50. Old Broad- ast, BORGO; WO. oes <cike cos ao 
New San. Arrange. etc., Anderson’s Institution, Elgin pees Wie: WER UUM A ROMUOUG, MUEGIIN: 6.5.5: 6:0; 5 <:556'5. 4:6 cassis 4 6 9:00 vvere eine ey do 
Road Materials and Leading Materials, etc......... | Newburn U.D.C. ooo. .....eeeeeee | T. Gregory, Council Offices, Newburn-on-Tyne pe Pe Ree do. 
Alterations to Storage Batteries.............0.008 | | Salford x ted Committee .... | Borough Electrical Engineer. Frederick-road, Pendleton........ Mar. 4 
Gravel and Picked Stomes ........-.cccccesscose| | Hertford R.D.C. ....... eer --. J. W. Riggs, Surveyor, 3, Port Vale-terrace, Hertford ......... do. 
Upper or Deeper Route, Sewer Diversion at Gilesgate | Durham tonsil Oe ree H. W. Taylor, Engineer, ‘St. Micholas-chambers, Newcastle-on-T. do. 
Lower or Shallower Route Sewer Diver. at Gilesgate | do. do. 
Roads on Ground at New Municipal Offices........ The Maldens and Coombe U.D.C.. 7. B. Simmons, Engineer & ieiaiee Cambridge-rd , New Malden do. 
Supplying, Quarrying, Laying, etc., Materials..... | Castle Ward R.D _ Deginw nieces D. Hope, Surveyor, Ponteland, Northumberland .............- do. 
Broken Whinstone.. ........scccscseccrevevccece do. do 
Materials .. ...cccccccccccsees ES RIE A ... South Shields edie. . |S. E. Burgess, Borough Engineer, Chapter- row, South Shields .. do. 
BROPNS BRE WORKS oc cise vecccesesecccccvecsecess Leeds Sanitary Committee. . | G. Darlev, Superintendent, Dock-street Depot, Leeds .......... do. 
6,000 tons Of Stone .......cccccccccveccssccsecs East Riding Highways Committee | _ County Surveyor, BONGMON bn) acseoeuy eee ones oe ceccces eee do. 
NE 5 ks acne sa skae ese cake bab bakunnes do. do. 
Mnamel Tron Piases. .0..50cseccvecesescve ioneaneel Edinburgh City , «+e. Mr. Lyon, Deputy Town Clerk, City-chambers, Edinburgh ...... do. 
Asphalting at Newton Recreation ewe 3 Swinton and Pendlebury U.D.C. | H. Entwistle, Surveyor, Council Offices, Swinton ............-- do. 
Road Material and Carting ..... peak cone Rotherham R.D.C. .............. | R. Bradbury, Surveyor, 29B, High- “street, Rotherham .........- do. 
BG BOM ROMOVEL 26s eccccccccceseccce cece cece _ B. Hey, Surveyor, 298, High-street, Rotherham ..... eaveests . do. 
———— cpecwanaa ee peeioua wes errr reer ie 0. | do. do. 
ee ee re eee ... | Padiham U.D. 0 ‘ J. Gregson, District Surveyor, Padiham ...............-. Eves do. 
Goods Office in Masonry, Londonderry... teeeeeeeeee| Great Northern Railway 0. ¢Ireland) WwW. ae Mills, Engineer, Amiens-street Terminus, Dublin .....<- Mar. 6 
GRPBOING 0 5.0 on os cc csicnvcctcs beeee oo secce vee! is i a ary C. Burgoine, Clerk, Market os re eee do. 
Schools for 200, Walton-on-the-Naze.............. | Essex Education Committee .....: | F. Wh tmore, County Architect, Duke-street, Chelmsford ...... do. 
Two Shops, Dunraven-street, Tonypandy..... onesie seceseee R. 8. Griffiths, Architect & Surveyor, Excelsior-bldgs., Tonypandy do. 
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CONTRACTS.—Continued. 





































































































































































—_— = - ; ia . | T ss 
bs Nature of Work or Materials. By whom advertised. | Forms of Tender, etc., supplied by | be Delivered 
. terials, Highways and Tramways Dept. | Halifax Corporation...........++. | J. Lord, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Halifax .............. | Mar. 6 
Stott ar BtOres & Tronmongery. Electricity Dept. do. | W. M. Rogerson, Boro. Electrical Engineer, Foundry-st., Halifax | do. 
Wrought-Iron Goods, Electricity Department...... do. 0. do. 
tores and Materials, Tramways Department ...... do. F. Spencer, Tramways Manager, Southern Depot, Halfax ...... do. 
idge, Bundoran Junction Station ...... | Great Northern Railway Co.(Ireland) |W. H. Mills, Engineer, Amiens-street Terminus, Dublin ...... ae do. 
Steel Footy gieel Fullhead Rails 0 do : do 
3.000 ns 0 . eere rere eeeeeeee e le e 
{ Cast-Iron Chairs... ...0..cecccccccecs do : / do. do. 
ps tar cst Current ts omning - heetascmuagg .. | Newport (Mon.) ew Com. .. | H. C. Bishop, Boro. Electrical em, Town Hall, Newport, Mon. - 
200-kw. Continuous Current Steam Balancer ...... 0. 0. 0. 
Water-tube Boiler and Superheater .............- do. do. do. 
Marble Switchboard ....--cccccccccvcccccverece do. do. do. 
Extensions to Switchboard Gallery.....+..++eeeeee = = * 
‘aateriais a ads Seer cakes Bolton-upon-Dearne NEROe pccnce J. L. Hawksworth, Council Offices, Boulton-upon-Dearne, Rothm. do. 
Underground Telephone Pipes...... edeesatdewucas - arvong,~d ee podeude nee ay prs ag Rot gece magne we! tecedeteeedwuden by 
nie geCacdeceaes ee aeneecetoaeessd orsley U.D.C. ......e0+++e+00- | J. A. Corson, Engineer, Distric ces Miucadesesnccese 0. 
pally seer a EE REE eC es. We ENO reseddecssccceees H. W. Longdin, Surveyor, Town Hall, Anerley, $.E. .......... do. 
Materials (Waterworks ee reute de Precer a am Fringe one so bana z Fg mag ig ce Mag a meg EEENE de cengcuee ~- 
; ken Stone, and General Stores ........ anchester Corp. Tramways Comm. | J. M. M’Elroy, 65, Piccadilly, Manchester ..........--seeeeee: do. 
+o gg ; ee SO Ee eer elt Cre Ga Corp. Mags ar Com.) a oo Hd — _ a West hye Lamar = 7 
‘ SE PC EER COCR LTE CC CCCTL ipping Wycombe Corporation .. | T. J. Rushbrooke, Boro. Surv., 77, Easton-st., Chipping Wycombe 0. 
= eee Lomer-street, etc., Haslemere.. | Hambledon R.D.C. .........0.00% F. Smallpeice, Clerk, Guildford . i eneieak uk aedewes quddacsages do. 
Stoneware Pipes, Junctions, Gulivpots, etc......... ROU CNR ON Cc aitdalcowsccesuss W. Dawson, Surveyor, Town Hall, Leyton ...........cceeeeeee de. 
3,700 yds. super. Creosoted Deal Blocks, Ae a. Tottenham U.D.C. .............. | We H. Prescott, Engineer, 712,  ~peaeae Tottenham ......0.. ~ 
‘urn..etc., Municipal Bldgs., Tottenham West Green 0. do. 0. 
aoe "Materials es Deas - SCUwuc he eebeEe ee ateace Cuchtene FR Ge ccsinccceccsscces A. Macarthur, Surveyor. Council Offices, Boltro-rd., Hayward’s Hth. do. 
OR Nr ene heer err rT ce .... | Margate Town Council ........ .. | Borough Engineer’s Office, Town Hall. Margate....... easdaaees du. 
Water Supply Works, Tillicoultry ....... Ei mcie snes Tillicoultry Town Council ........ Buchanan & Bennett, U.E.. 12, Hill-street, Edinburgh .......... do. 
Stores and Materials ..........-ccscccccccecccves Great Central Railway Co......... O. S. Holt, Secretary, London-road Station, Manchester ........ do. 
1,500 tons of 7-in. Tr’ way. Rails, Brit. Stan. Sec. No. 4 | Birmingham Works Committec.... | J. Price, City Engineer, meas House, Birmingham .......... = 
50 tons of British Standard Section, No.40 ...... 0. 0. do 
rt SS a BG NG ME o's cc cc cscs ceteeeews oes North Berwick Town Council J. & A. Leslie & Reid, C.E., 72a, George-street, Edinburgh Mar. 8 
sed Material Birstall U.D.C A. Walker, Surveyor, Birstall do 
EOS RDS Lae SE Her rere eee : GEE ccceeeedceesacenes . ° , Birstall...... dadanusnareds winekeeawdeds ° 
Meterials a . : = RS RE ar ee ne eS BiG get PO a. io ca cece nciee es R. H. Beaumont, Clerk, Market-place, Bingham .............. do. 
Sub-station Plant and Mains ..........0+..ee00ee Stoke Newington Borough Council | Talbot & Stevenson, 26, Victoria-street, London .............. do. 
20,000 Rectangular Sleepers... ...... eee e ee eeeee Dublin, es etc., Railway Co. | M. F. Keogh, Secretary, haar Sate Station, Dublin ........ pn 
Rails and Chairs......... TUPLE TE COREE 0. 0. 0. 
Tumbler Sludge Cart......... PERCE OCT NCC UEET Basingst»ke Corporation.......... F. R. Phipps, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Basingstoke ...... do. 
600 lineal yards of Cast-Iron Pipes..........+.e00 NEM Cl WBR Oe oe ccs narelasioie'sc's ... | R. Collins, Surveyor, Public Offices, Enfield, Middlesex ..... wea do. 
Highway Materials and Stoneware Pipes .......... —— bs a Bbapstreskacenones Mag oe ett Sent Se Saew Heath, Kent.... - 
MUP OCOMMIGOUN (v5 cc0s aa Recess (see ceceweseases wickenham U.D.C.......cccccccce . W. Pearce, Surveyor, Town Hall, Twickenham.............. oO. 
GRR eg co occu cone ass wencude cacnce dies .. | Exeter Corporation ............ .. | City Surveyor, 7, Southerhay . OS ee do. 
*Constructional Steelwork for Boiler House Hammersmith Borough Council Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Hammersmith ................ do. 
*New Addition to Coal Store. N.W. Fever Iospital.. | Metropolitan — UME 6c aes Office of the Board, eee ERE Coda cu cede dacsuvcawdes oo 
*Repairing Roads, School, Sut‘on ........seeeeees 0. oO Oe 
Water-tube Beilcr, ete. (Electric Lighting) ........ Lowestoft Corporation............ | Hawtayne & Zeden, 9, Queen-street-place, London, E.C......... Mar. 9 
Sewer and Drain Work, Plumbers’ Work, etc., etc... | Hackney Borough Council ........ Norman Scorgie, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Hackney, N.E... = 
MMRBHON Gaivniac ccc cidastaccndscadusmacde beleelee ae 0. 0. 0. 
650 tons of Cast-Iron Water Pipes .......-...ee0e- Brumby and Frodingham U.D.C. .. | A. Atkinson, C.E.. Brigg....... Be PPC E LOC ET TOTO R CRO Sarre Mar. 10 
Intercept. Sewer, etc., Springwell (Blantvre Drainage) | Lavark Middle Ward District Com. | W. L. Douglass, District Engineer, District Offices, Hamilton do. 
Ditchling Sewerage and Sewage Disposal .......... Charley R.D.C. ............e20.2. | Beeslev, Son, & Nichols, Engineers, 11, Victoria-st., Westinr., 5. W. 10. 
*Royal Naval Reserve Rullaiags at Lo aap oes o:es | OMNES oe garetseceneneeees Superintending Engr., H.M. — Estab., Rosyth, Inverkeithing : » 
*Royal Naval Reserve Buildings at Banff .......... 0. 0. do. 
Sowtele Bou PRIGIEWI NOs cs Sec cores ccnecbeees cele ss Belper R.D.C. warapeaiees aaeunde R. C. Cordon, Surveyor, Duffield, near Derby ...........0.005 i 11 
MPEMUUE, Soinro ba Race Race Conekees BEd REE celeeas 0. 0. oO 
CRO ROEIE 6 6.6. crc0 ce 46 ciciece ecw sere nneieess Gunes Wellington UIC. cccccscecscccs a. Hi. Gardner, Gucveyar; WAG 6 occ ciccceccccccccccoucs do 
— ate., to 114 Street Lamps. <.. cececscccecs = ba - 
VINE, OlOsicccccceses Oe eee ee wee 0. do. 0. 
PMU co's alge ovaries ant Os oe ee ee seat eaece do, do. do. 
PON NN oe creo c.u obivin saewins sudeeuvedeudewueds do. do, do, 
—s oar nel WIMMMENUS - ccacsevseuecaces eae rg a St. Peter’s U.D.C. gy Goi, Deahnoe, 54, Te, Caen, 8.W..<. du. 
PU MMOINNIOEN 6. 6k cledacine ccs ge ceebecaceccsee lo Ue Ce ee *, 8. Courtney, Engineer, 25, Victoria-street, Westminster ...... do. 
PAWEGO CUNEO MUNIN occetconceccoaeneesesnnens Wimbledon U.D.C. ........00006% C. H. Cooper, Engineer, Council Offices, Broadway, Wimbledon... do. 
600 tons of C.I. Skt. Wa. Pipes (Highbdge. Wa. Sup.) | Axbridge R.D.C. .........0e0005 . | A. Powell, Engineer, 3, Unity-street, College-green, Bristol...... Mar. 13 
Bathurst Basin Swing Bridge, Bristol ........... . | Bristol Docks Committee ....... . | W. W. Squire. Enginecr, Cumberland Basin, Bristol............ do. 
ont ag more ag eo CRON 6 cnc cc cect eee > aeeelsieens ey hmong bn gn pe a yon agsdesns os 
ant, Electricity Supply Department ...... eeeces | ue elds Corporation ........ - H. Cawthra, Boroug' ectrical Engineer, Sout! elds . 
RMON: sia: ciclainiclaliuenlan cae acai Aag aus teas cece =, | ROGIER COMMOTENIONE oc cccccccccecs T. 8. Picton, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Eccles ............ do. 
yo Lops ve a at RancebyjAsylum, Sleaford — —— Asylum Committee — ee a eae Bactcartrss esse senses do, 
ME ONMEMOEE ccc cakes ccendedasueeucanetes arnes. U.D.C. ....c0. udaeaa ewes . Bruce Tomes, Engineer, Counci ces, High-st., Mortlake, 8. W. do. 
Stores ..... BEE re CCE COPECO CCE CEE E CE Eastbouroe Town Council ........ Borough Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, Eastbourne ............ do. 
rrpad hey Lenignray tio Abercynon ........ +,. | Mountain Ash U.DC. ............ W. G. Thomas, Surveyor, a Offices, Mountain Ash........ do. 
250 yds. of Sewer a BROWNE Sc nsie swt kink e's eres do. 0. do. 
*Caretaker’s Quarters, Enfield and Willesden........ | Middlesex ©.C. .........ceeeeees . | County Architect, Middlesex Guildhall, Westminster, 8.W. ...... do 
New Road, etc., Gilfachgoch ......cecccecccecece Ogmore and Garw U.D.C. ........ | Council Offices, Bryn Menin, near Bridgend Se “ae Mar. 14 
wane = a. prtenn cess pear aia} ‘ — Committee ... yoy hong ig =" Lng mr ag Belfast . do. 
r Supply and Sewerage o . Mawes ... - Oe OO Seer rorer . E. Preston, Engineer, St. Mawes, Cornwa P do. 
BUUMUOCONGERONE ogc unica nice ne Kune sinsonees Southall-Norwood U D.C. ... .. | RK. Brown, Public Offices, Southall, Middlesex r do. 
| Annual Contracts ....... P Finchley Borough Council ........ | &. H. Lister, Council Offices, Church End, Finchley, N. ........ do. 
 laterials co csccccccccce St. Helen’s Corporation .......... G. J. C. Broom, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, St. Helen’s .... do, 
Hospital, Additions, etc. . Kent County Asylums Committee.. | W. J. Jennings. Architect, 4, St. Margaret’s-street, Canterbury... do. 
aon ieass ttt haneeassnceanssorssennecns - bese yr: D.C. suaaeeernss daecaea re big —— yah —— Offices, Rushall, Walsall a 15 
OL) Re ee eieeie Feeruele cu aalcaleere ‘ ng Corporation ............ - Bowen, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Reading ............ r. 1 
pannel CONROE ois Sets ccaeenines dosicccia ace . | Cheitenham Corporation.......... J. 3. Pickering, Borough Surveyor, Munic Cheltenham Mar. 17 
—a of School, etc., Bury St. Edmunds........ | West Suffolk Education Committee | County Architect, Sudbury, Suffolk .......ccccccccscccccccces Mar. 18 
fos Cottages for Firemen, Westbourne-road ...... Beckenham U.D.C. ......... ..... | Council’s Survevor, Beckenham..... O60 ee cececcrocecoseeesece Mar. 20 
anitarv and Other Works at Banbury National Schls. | The INE. dod Cenwartweowans J. Timms, Architect, 48, Parson’s-street, Banbury ............ No date. 
Completion of Three Houses and Shop, Woodburn-rd. Daddhaas J. W. Naylor, Accountant, York-street, Sheffield .............. do. 
Fr eg of Four Houses, Craven-road, Darnall..| 8c. aeee ~ o 
iu ——s of Hunting Stables, Woodhouse-la.,Audlem | Baron Von Trutzscheer .......... R. Matthews, Architect, Parr’s Bank Chambers, Nantwich ...... do. 
e — Free Church, etc.,Sandyford-rd., Newcastle; «ka eee W. H. Knowles, F.38.A., 37, Grainger-street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. . do. 
Mate — SmnaCealeeaawdete seaeesee heen Peewee Galeonreah MOND ccsaaceccece Is a pee ae Bam ne oe OE qeeteeuewe = 
OSe:taal Oe Sale b-slee b(e'e-6 eo ceelele «wala ela e vin oa | Salfo: orporation .............. | Borough Engineer’s ce, Town A Mv igciseduduneeea a O. 
wee, nay P Boga 8 SES  poebiaee | fi. 5 ere ee = . = = mare Fr age nas —— mepoasscss’ a } o 
ie} ) See, CURVONOIES oe ccees-aait 0 +0... maceewuee . J. Morley nm, Architects, ven House, Kingsway, W.C. 0. 
*New Infants’ School, Cheddleton ........... Li1I1 | Staffs. ©.C. Education Committee. | Graham Balfour, Director of Education, Stafford .............. do. 
“ew School, Drayton Bassett .........0ccee. aniea do. do. do. 
= | 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. | Salary. | Aqatpeten 
*District F. ‘ . 
in ee SONNE stdin s ci dpdiascdes ... | Bermondsey Borough Council .... | GEIGER ONO oo Soc. 5 eo cc doeie fe eeNiseedasesehediade | Mar. 6 
"Assistant Surcevors TTT teteeeeeee ee Eee Of SOGIONG 2. oc cc ccccscccee NOD GEMNEE sc cacicccedd:  coccesdccaceviccdetecescheercesenee | Mar 8 
TUNE Se se Selle a hoe asus eee abe betes MONIC aei cds valve eet swe 15UL. Per AMDUM...... ceceeecccccccceccsceceres sescesseeecs | No date. 
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TEN DERS—Continued from page 219. 


LONDON.—For the construction of new cells at 
Tottenham Court-road Police Station. Mr. J. Dixon 
Butler, Surveyor to the Metropolitan Police, Architect, 
New Scotland-yard. Quantities by Messrs. Thurgood, 
Son, & Chidgey, Charing Cross-chambers, Duke-street, 


A jelphi :— 

a £3,360 | F. & H. F. Higgs .. £3,059 
Lascelles & Co. 8,120 | Lathey Bros. - 2,963 
Grover & Son .... 3,099] Lawrance & Son.. 2,871 
Higgs & Hill...... 3,074 | Lovatt, Ltd....... 2,825 
Holloway Bros. 3,078 


MERTHYR.—For alterations to the elevation of 
the “ Red Cow Inn,’’ Glebeland-street, Merthyr Tydfil, 
to be done in teak wood, for Messrs. Giles & Harrap :— 


FE. Sullivan .... £364 O]J. Jenkins ...... £315 0 
Te BODES bs senecs 348 O| W. C. Jones 310 0 
J. Williams 346 10] M. Warlow, 

8S. Hawkins...... 346 0 Merthyr*...... 308 12 





RUSHDEN (Northants).—For erecting free library 
buildings, for the Free Library Committec. Mr. W. B. 
Madin, architect, Vestry Hall, Rushden. Quantities by 
the architect :— 








| Corsham 

Ketton | Stamford | Down 

‘aa Stone. | Stone. Bath 

| | Stone. 
£ sd} £ s.d/ £& sd. 
Crackeell: .0.2scacrse 2,718 0O( 2,698 00/2658 00 
Co-operative Builders.|2,610 0 02,510 002,500 00 
G. Henson .......... 2,442 0 0/2,375 002,363 00 
Macksley Bros....... 2,469 O (2,362 002,350 00 
ee ee 2,440 062417 002,365 00 
T WMO - 2000000 2,425 002,387 002369 00 
Narrison & Winser ../2,39% 02,356 0 0)2,340 00 
oe ae 2,872 2 82,383 11 8/2,318 28 
Whittington & Tomlin|2,357 0 02,272 002,272 00 
Krown & Sons 2 12 6 2,245 12 62,238 00 
(. E. Bayes .... 0 02,270 002,260 00 
Berrill & Green 2 0 02,260 0 0/2,245 00 
a aa 2 10 02,260 19 02,245 10 0 

W. Packwood, Rush- | 

den* 2,288 19 02,2388 9 0/2,222 12 0 


eeeeeeeeeere | 


|Architect’s estimate, £2,360. ] 
SHORTLANDS.—For the surface drainage of Kings- 
wood and Mays Hill Roads, for the Beckenham Urban Dis- 
trict Council. Mr. J. A.Angell, Surveyor, Beckenham :— 


R. Dean & Co. .... £1,645} W. Pearce........ £1,097 
H.Woodhams &Son 1,229] W. F. Wheeler.... 1,094 
Fry Bros. .. 0000. 1,221 | H..Goodwin ...... 1,076 
ce err 1,140 | Mowlem & Co. .... 1,013 
WCEMNn kG 5s ob ses 1,139 | Free & Sons, Maiden- 

}¥. Hoffmann...... 1,114 PE coGnae nse 972 


t Recommended for acceptance. 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—For erecting a building fot 
manual instruction, etc., adjoining the London-road 
Schools, Queen’s-road, for the Corporation. Mr. E J. 
Elford, Borough Engineer, Southend. Quantities by 
Borough Engineer :— 

W. E. Davey, Victoria-avenue, Southend- 
POR re eee - £1,187 
[Eight tenders were sent in.] 


TENDRING —For 250 yds. of 9-in. outfall sewer, 
and for sewage purification works, for the Union Work- 
house, for the Guardians. Mr. A. J. Martin, engineer, 
7. Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W. :— 





J. Jackson .. £1,257 14 6) E.Saunders.. £813 0 0 
F, J. Coxhead 959 00;]G. Burgoyne 791 115 
¥. C. Thur- Scales & 

ee 854 68 Robins 748 00 
J. Moran & Wilson, Bor- 

Oe c5 Gee e 845 18 6 der, & Co., 
T. W. Marsh 833 10 8 Romford*, , 713 15 0 
J.G. Porter. . 820 00 








B. NOWELL « Co., 


STONE MERCHANTS & CONTRACTORS. 
Chief Office—Warwick Road, KENSINGTON. 
Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire 
Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and 
Yorkshire Stone. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR EVEXY DESCRIPTION 
OF ROAD MAKING. 





TWICKENHAM.—For the erection of pumping 
station, boiler-house, refuse destructor, chimney shaft, 
etc.. for the Twickenham Urban District Council. Mr. 
F. W. Pearce, Surveyor, Town Hall, Twickenham :— 


Deduction if Patent 
Victoria Stone is used. 


Ferguson & Co... £15,350 00 .. £650 0 O 
T. L. Fearon .... 14,3887 00 .. 164 0 O 
Mowlem & Co.,Ltd 14,290 00 31 0 O (add). 
J. W. Brooking .. 13,900 00 400 0 0 
Johnson & Son... 138,374 18 5 156 17 11 
Speechley &Smith 12,950 0 0 370 0 O 
Pethick Bros.;... 12.813 00 400 0 O 
Hudson & Co..... 12,758 00 302 5 O 
L. F. Lamplough. 12,500 00 287 0 O 
Chambers Bros... 12,494 00 566 0 O 
Chessum & Sons.. 12,440 00 340 9 O 
Soole & Son .... 12440 00 415 0 O 
Perry & Co....... 12320 00 350 O O 
E. Potterton .... 12,240 00 183 0 O 
Thomas & Edge.. 12,149 00 330 0 0 
Kingerlee & Sons. 11.995 00 480 0 0 
Lawrence & Son. 11,988 0 2904 0 O 
Wilkinson Bros. . 11,¢86 00 249 0 O 
Kirk & Randall... 11,977 00 300 0 0 
Willcock & Co. .. 119*5 OO 350 O 0 
We WARD 6.00000 11.959 00 275 0 O 
Foster Bros. .... 11,498 00 284 0 0 
We WEIS occcce 11.7009 00 615 0 0 
F. G. Minter .... 11,585 0 0 . mo  @ 
W. J. Renshaw .. 11,397 00 349 0 0 
F.& E. Davey.Ltd. 11,387 0 0 700 O 0 
Kerridge & Shaw. 11,347 00 245 0 O 
is. E. Nightingale 11,300 00 250 0 0 
Cowley & Drake.. 11,265 9 7 735 710 
Johnson & Co. .. 11,200 00 250 0 O 
G. Wimpey & Co.. 11.139 00 350 0 0 
LL scewiesas 10962 00 188 0 0 
8. Page & Son 10.649 00 387 0 0 
G. H. Gibson .... 10,590 00 298 0 0 
Wisdom Bros. .. 10,475 00 259 0 0 
Haycock & Son... 9,930 00 227 0 0 
URMSTON.—For paving, draining, and improve- 


ment works in Firwood avenue, Oak-grove. Stephen- 
street, etc., for the Urban District Council. Mr. J. 
Heath, Surveyor, Council Offices, Urmston :— 


W. A. Stanip W. Woodfine £5,017 3 9 
& Sons .. £5,801 6 10] W. Owen 4,989 13 3 

M. Naylor.. 5,485 5 4] W. H. Wor- 

G. Boyson.. 5,246 16 9 thington 4,921 16 10 

T. P. Willan 6,064 14 47] Johnson 

G. Clarke & Hindley 4,847 0 0 
Sons .... 5,047 0 10] W. Snape 

C. Braddock Sons .... 4,578 19 5 
& Co..... 5,025 0 8 











J. J. ETRIDGE, J* 


SLATER and TILER. 


Penrhyn-Bangor, 
Oakeley - Portmadoc, 


And every other description of Slates, except American, 
Ready for immediate delivery to any Railway Station. 


RED SANDFACED NIBBED 
ROOFING TILES 
ALWAYS IN STOCK. 


Applications for Prices, &c., to 
BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 
BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 





a 
The BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd., Baty, 


For all the Proved Kinds of 


BATH STONE. 


FLUATE,, for Hardening, Waterproofing, , 
Preserving Building Materials. one 


HAM HILL STONE, 


DOULTING STONE, 


The. Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co. 


(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and C., Tr:z 
‘ The Doulting Stone Co.) rask and Eon, 


Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham 
Somerset. : 
London Agent :—-Mr. E. A. Williams 
16, Craven-street, Strand. ; 





Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lavy 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 49 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest material, 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehonso 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk. 
rooms, granaries, tun- rooms, and_ terraces 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co, 





SPRAGUE & CO., Lta. 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS. 


Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale promptly 
executed. 
4 & 5, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, E.(. 


QUANTITIES, etc., LITHOGRAPHE) 


accurately and with despatch. | Telephone No. 1, 
estminster. 


METCHIM & SON {° "Sis 
“QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY & TABLES,’ 
For 1905, price 6d., post 7d. In leather, 1/-, post 1)], 


STONE. , 


GRICE & CO., 820 


ADDISON WHARF, 191, Warwick Rd., KENSINGTON, 
FOR ALL THE BEST 
Building & Monumental Stone 
One of the Largest Stocks and Greatest Variety of 
Stones in London. Estimates given for large or small 
Quantities in Block, Slabs, Copings, Sills, Steps, Kerbs, 
Headstones, Ledgers, etc., delivered in London or 
Country. Quarry Worked Stone a Speciality. 
ASPHALTE 
For Horizontal & Vertical Damp Courses. 
For Flat Roofs, Basements, & other Flgors. 











Spccial attention is given to the above by 


rench Asphalte (i 


CONTRACTORS TO 
H.™. Office of Works, The School Board for Locdon &. 


For estimates, quotations, and all information 
g apply at the Offices of the Company, 


5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, 
CANNON STREET, E.C. 





TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED. 


IRON CISTERNS. 


LF. 


F. BRABY & CO., 


VERY PROMPT SUPPLY. 
LARGE STOCK READY. 


Particulars on application. 


— CYLINDERS FOR HOT-WATER CIRCULATION. 


LONDON 5: 352 to 364, EUSTON-ROAD, N.W., and 218 and 220, HIGH-STREET, BOROUGH, 5.2. 


LIVERPOOL: 


GLASGOW : 


HAVELOCK WORKS, LITHERLAND, 47 and-49, ST. ENOCH-SQUARE. ASHTON GATE WORKS, CORONATION-RD. 


BRISTOL: 
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Grissell Medal, Institute of Architects, 1905. 
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